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amount of public interest has centred upon 
the East African Slave-trade, of presenting 
to your Lordship the views they have long 
entertained, and would continue to urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, in refer- 
ence to such measures as they deem most 
conducive to its extinction. 

While they consider that the zeal which 
sustained that vast expenditure of life and 
treasure on the West Coast of Africa until 
the extinction of the Transatlantic Slave- 
trade was worthy of the British nation, it 
is, nevertheless, their conviction that the 
policy, and some of the measures there 
pursued, are now useful for warning rather 
than for imitation. 

They are not prepared to advocate the 
return to a system, the primary feature of 
which would be the maintenance ofa large 
naval armament on the East Coast ;—a 
policy which they believe failed, and would 
have continued to fail, on the West, had it 
not been that other causes concurred to 
extinguish the traffic. 

At the time when the cruising system 
was in its greatest state of efficiency on the 
West Coast, it did not prevent the steady 
and enormous export of slaves to the other 
side of the Atlantic. When, at length, 
the Government of Brazil carried into effect 
the treaties she had so long neglected, and 
when, on the destruction of slavery in the 
South, the United States adopted a policy 
of abolition, and consequently made the 
tenure of slave property in Cuba uncertain 


and precarious,—then, and not till then, . 


did the Transatlantic Slave-trade come to 
an end. 

All past experience has shown that so 
long as the demand exists, which it is 
highly profitable to supply, the traffic can- 
not be prevented by such a system, though 
it may be turned into new channels. To 
the insufficiency of the cruising system 
heretofore pursued on the West Coast of 
Africa, testimony has been borne by some 
‘of the able men engaged in the service. 
In reference to the East Coast, Sir Leopold 
Heath, in his evidence on the subject, as 
‘the result of his experience on the East 
“Coast, says, “ I think we have gone on for 
"twenty-five years, and have done no good 
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whatever.” The Committee think, there- 
fore, that instead of depending upon costly 
and ineffectual attempts to stop the supply, 
efforts should be made to bring about the 
extinction of the demand for slaves. 

With most of the Mohammedan nations, 
among which the principal demand exists, 
Great Britain has friendly relations. The 
rulers of those countries condemn slavery, 
and profess to desire its extinction. Some 
of them have even expressed their desire 
for the moral support of the Western 
nations in efforts to get rid of it altogether. 

It is to the promotion of this great object 
that the Committee believe the attention 
of the Government should be especially 
turned, and that it may be accomplished 
by means not calculated to disturb friendly 
relations. 

It is submitted that a collective declara- 
tion on the part of the Western powers, 
similar to those which emanated from the 
Congresses of Vienna and Verona, and 
which also shall declare the Slave-trade to 
be piracy, would have the best effect at 
this time; and the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
would earnestly commend such action to 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, whilst in respect to the Treaty 
of Zanzibar, they would urge on Her 
Majesty’s Government to see that its spirit 


and intention be fully carried out. 

The Committee deem it most important 
that British Consuls in slave countries 
should be in sympathy with the Anti- 
Slavery policy of this nation. In some 
places this has not been the case, and much 
evil has been the result. Many, however, 
have rendered important service, and the 
Committee believe it would be wise in the 
Government greatly to increase their 
number. The withdrawal of British Con- 
suls from Jeddah, Massowah, Khartoum, 
and Mozambique, they think a grave mis- 
take. They consider that they should be 
men specially qualified for the service, and 
that their adequate remuneration would be 
a measure of sound economy. 

On behalf of the Britis 
Anti-Slavery Society, 

We are, very respectfully, 
JOSEPH CooPER, 
Epsmunp SturGE, 
RoBert A.Lsop, 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Secretary. 

27, New Broad Street, May 27th, 1874. 
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Mr. JosEpH Cooper, in addressing Lord - 


Derby, remarked that while there was a 
large number of gentlemen who are deeply 
interested in the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and advocate the employment of 
cruisers, the memorial represents the 
opinion of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, which is, that the general 
effect of the cruisers is to divert, rather 
than destroy the slave-trade. 

It may be remembered that, about thirty 
years ago, public attention was much turned 
to the subject, partly owing to the loss of 
life among our own people on the West 
Coast of Africa. 
papers laid before Parliament, that the 


It was then found by the | 
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number of negroes taken from the West of | 
Africa between 1815 and 1843 (a period of | 


twenty-eight years) was about 1,280,000, 
and the number captured by the cruisers 


and set at liberty was 90,042, which is at . 
whilst the United States Government and 


the rate of about seven per cent. But even 
this rate, small as it is, must not be taken 
as clear gain, something considerable must 
be deducted for increased mortality in 
the slaves. Previous to 1807, when the 
traflic was legal, the estimated mortality of 
the middle-passage, was fourteen per cent. 
Subsequent to 1815 it was frequently 
alleged to be double that number. 


This | 


may be an over estimate, but in any case | 


the increased mortality would go far to | 
in Egypt, for the entire abolition of sla- 


neutralise the supposed gain of seven per 
cent. 

During the latter part of the period 
alluded to, no less than ‘fifty-six vessels 
sailed with slave-trade instructions, of which 
twenty-seven were exclusively employed on 
the West Coast, with a staff of more than 
-3,000 men, and at a cost of about £700,000 
per annum. 

The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society regret that 
the attention of the Government and 
country are so absorbed with the idea of 


extinction of the tratlic, because that in 
consequence of it other, and, as the Com- 
mittee believe, more effectual means of 
destroying the slave-trade are overlooked. 
The attention is unhappily at present 
chiefly concentrated on efforts to prevent the 
supply, and little or no efforts are made to 
destroy the demand. It is to the destruc- 
tion of the demand that the Anti-Slavery 
Society looks for final success. 
TheCommittee has long been endeavour- 
ing to excite an interest on the subject in 
some of the countries of the East, where 
the main demand exists, and they have 
strong reason to believe that if British 
representatives there would exert their 
moral influence aright, slavery would ere 
long be abolished. While some of our 
Consuls have rendered good service to the 
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cause of humanity, others have been in- 
different to it, and have hindered instead 
of helping the work. ' 

Mr. Cooper then urged the necessity o 
an increase in the number of Consuls, who 
should carry out a true Anti-Slavery policy 
—wherever slavery prevailed. He referred 
to the warnings given by the English Con- 
sul in Cuba of a revival of the slave-trade, 
if theslave-holders succeeded to suppressthe 
civil war in that Island, where nearly all the 
slaves, as well as those in Brazil, were 
entitled to their liberty under existing 
treaties. 

Knowing something of Spain personally, 
and as one of the Honorary Secretaries of 
the Society, it had fallen to his lot to carry 
on a considerable correspondence with 
some eminent men in Spain and with the 
Madrid Abolition Society, and the ques- 
tion had often been put, “ How is it that 


its representative here are earnest in their 
endeavours to promote the abolition of 
slavery, the English Government and its 
representative here appear to be wholly 
indifferent to the subject?” “You have 
bases for action, under the treaties, which 
America does not possess, but you render us 
no assistance.” 

He also referred to a project of a law 
recently published in Le Ni newspaper, 


very and the slave-trade in Egypt and her 
dependencies, as an encouragement for the 
British Government and their representa- 
tives to seek the suppression of the slave-trade 
by THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Epmunp SturcGe urged upon Gov- 
ernment, the desirableness of obtaining 
a collective declaration on the part of the 
Western Powers—similar to that of the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1816, and at the 
Conference of Verona, in 1822—against 
the slave-trade, and to deal with i as 


the adequacy of the naval squadron for the | piracy. He stated that nearly fifty years 


_ ago, the Duke of Wellington endeavoured 


to obtain a declaration from the Con- 
ference at Verona, that the slave-trade 
was piracy, but found difficulties which 
now, however, no longer exist. He 
thought the present a favourable period 
for the British Government to take the 
initiative in this matter. With regard to 
slavery in the Eastern Mohammedan coun- 
tries, he regarded Egypt as the key of the 
whole position, and felt that the claims of 
civilisation and commerce of the European 
nations demanded that efforts should be 
made to suppress the anarchy prevailing 
in the Upper Nile district, occasioned .by 
the slave-trade, and of slavery in Egypt. 
The Khedive, he thought, would welcome 
pressure on the part of Great Britain on 
the question of slavery, and in his judg- 
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ment Government should withhold its 
sanction to the annexation of the territories 
of the Upper Nile, till slavery had been 
abolished. He considered that the policy 
pursued by Russia in respect to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Khiva, should be imitated 
by England. 

Mr. JoHN HopGKIN regarded the present 
time as singularly favourable to secure a 
united declaration of the great Powers of 
Europe, as explained by the previous 
speaker. 

Sir Bart.e Frere, except in whatrelated 
to the naval squadron, concurred in all 
the recommendations of the Memorial. He 
especially approved that part of it which 
proposed an increase of consular agency— 
wherever a consular agent had been ap- 

inted, whether he took much or little 
interest in his work, the existence of such 
an official always proved a great step gained 
in stapping the trade. He was strongly 
convinced of the good faith of the Khedive, 
who, in conversation with him, expressed 
the most enlightened opinion relative to 
slavery and the slave-trade. He said he 
could never take his prspet place among 
civilised nations, until slavery itself was 
abolished. 

With regard to the question of making 
the slave-trade piracy, the subject had 
been mooted for two generations, but as 
Spain, Portugal, and France were so in- 
volved in the traffic, it was impossible to 
make it piracy. Since then, however, the 
sentiments of French and Portuguese states- 
men had undergone such a change that, he 
believed, they would be ready to re-open 
negotiations, and declare it piracy. 

Mr. James Lone bore emphatic testi- 
mony to the good faith of the French Go- 
vernment, and urged that a consul should 
be placed at Mosambique. He also sug- 
gested that a small steamer should be 
employed by Government to ply from one 
consulate on the coast to another. 

Mr. THEOPHILUS WALDEMEIER, one of 
the liberated Abyssinan missionaries, con- 
firmed the reports of the great increase of 
the slave-trade in Abysinnia, and stated 
that when at Damascus he was grieved to 
find that a number of Abyssinian boys and 
girls were exposed for sale in the slave- 
mart. 

Lord Derby, in reply, asked whether 
the general feeling of the Deputation was 
in favour of attempting to put down the 
slave-trade without resorting to cruisers. 
It was pointed out to his Lordship, that 
the memorial dwelt mainly on the insufli- 
ciency of such means. 

Lord Dersy then expressed his opinion 
that not only was there no immediate 
danger of the revival of the slave-trade 
with Cuba, but that among all parties in 
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the island, including those that were most 
anxious to enjoy the profits of slavery as 
long as possible, there was an almost unani- 
mous feeling that the abolition of slavery 
was only a question of time. 

A very different state of things, however, 
existed in Mohammedan countries, were 
slavery had grown up as a part of their 
social system, and seeing that they were 
independent governments, the question of 
bringing pressure to bear upon them was a 
very difficult one. He attached less im- 

ortance to despatches than to the subtle 
influences of Ewropean ideas. 

There was no objection in principle to 
the proposed declarations that the slave- 
trade is piracy, but his Lordship asked 
why a declaration of that sort was thought 
necessary ! 

Sir BartLe FRERE instanced the case of 
a French slaver, which so long as the slave- 
trade is not declared piracy, could invoke 
the aid of its consuls against examination 
by the representatives of other Powers. He 
held that a declaration would put the 
captain of such a vessel in a far worse posi- 
tion than he now occupied. There were 
many French ships engaged in the trade. 
He also alluded to the great moral influ- 
ence which our consuls in Mohammedan 
countries might exercise on the subject of 
slavery. 

Lord Derby said that the proposal to 
appoint additional consuls was a matter he 
would carefully consider. It was, however, 
not enough to get a consul, but it was ne- 
cessary to get the RIGHT man. It was not 
always easy to find the men who knew the 
countries, spoke the languages, and were 
otherwise competent. Then there was 
also the question of expense. If the late 
Government had been economical, it did 
not follow that their successors should rush 
into the other extreme. 

A further point was that consuls should 
not be appointed to places when they could 
not be protected. tt was most undesirable 
thatthe Abyssinian War should be repeated. 

The Deputation, having thanked his 
Lordship for his great courtesy and atten- 
tion, then withdrew. 


THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


TuE following extracts from Vice-Consul 
Elton’s letters, published in the ‘Reports 
on the present state of the African Slave- 
Trade,” presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, show that though the trade by sea 
to and from Zanzibar has been materially 
checked, “ the transport of slaves by land 
is carried on to an unprecedented extent.” 
In one month Captain Elton passed 4,096 
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slaves on the island route northwards, and 
it is calculated that 30,000 slaves have been 
thus sent on into bondage. 


“ Mboamaji, December 20th, 1873. 

“ Five slave caravans, with about 300 slaves, 
passed Dar-es-Sulam from Kilwa, up the coast, 
to my certain knowledge, during my stay; and 
1 received repeated warnings from various 
quarters, that a strong feeling was aroused at 
Kisiju, and at Kikunia, where the slave-drivers 
had not only openly declared their intention of 
shooting me if I took the main road, but had 
also worked up the members of the Indian 
community, in the Kwale district, to disregard 
ull orders issved from Zanzibar, and offered 
them assistance if they would actively resist 
the freeing of their slaves. However, as the 
main, or as it is called, the Kisiju road, is un- 
doubtedly the only practicable one, and leads 
lirectly to my work, I have resolved to go 
by no other,” 

“ Kisiju District of Kwale, 
* December 26th, 1873. 

‘Had we wished to do so, nothing would 

have been easier than to have taken away 200 
slaves without any one to oppose our action. 
There were, I estimated, about 300 in all, in 
wretched condition, one gang of lads and 
women, chained together with iron neck rings, 
was ina horrible state. . . . Torn with thorns, 
their bodies were mere framework, and their 
skeleton tightly stretched over with wrinkled 
pete skin. One wretched woman 
iad been flung against a tree for slipping her 
rope, and came screaming up to us for protec- 
tion, with one eye half out, and the side of her 
face and bosom streaming with blood. We 
washed her wounds, and that was the only 
piece of inteference on our part with the cara- 
van, although the temptation was a strong one 
to cast all adrift, and give them, at any rate, a 
chance of starving to death peaceably in the 
woods, 

“* We afterwards learnt at Kisiju that this 
caravan was 400 strong, and had come from the 


Nyassa direct to Kilwa, and there accepted an | 


offer of 35 dollars a-head all round for the slaves, 
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made by an Agent from Pemba, the money to | 


be paid on delivery at either Saadani, Pangani, 
Wasseen, or Mombash, the port to be named by 
the purchaser, who was to smuggle them across 
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“ Tsland of Chole, January Ith, 1874. 

‘“‘The slave caravans strike the coast above 
Dar-es-Salam, turning off from the Kisiju 
road, near Mboamaji, and making for the Dar- 
es-Salam river, which they cross about five 
miles from the sea, near Seyd-bin-Abdullah’s 
(a worthless, cringing Arab, and a winebibber) ; 
from thence their path passes through the 
Sultan’s plantations, and skirts close past the 
town. The straighter road, vid Tuliana and 
Mgogoni, is seldom adopted, as the ferry over 
the entrance to the river, which must be 
crossed, presents a danger. Their numbers 
and their destination might here become 
known, and they fear information finding its 
way across to Zanzibar. Recently, the cara- 
vans have so increased in size and numbers, 
that the Akhidah, who, as a rule, avoided the 
subject, one day expressed his astonishment, 
and went so far (he, an Arab of Seher, with 
natural slave-trade propensities) as to say ‘he 
had never seen anything so shameful, it was 
only killing men, not trading.’” 


“ January 8th, 1874. 

“ At Kisiju.u—All disguise was here thrown 
off with regard to the slave caravans; and not 
only was I told that the system worked suc- 
cessfully for months, and that during that 
time almost daily gangs had been marched up, 
but I was shown the square under the trees, 
set apart as a camping ground, where huts 
were built for the wet weather, cooking 
trenches constructed, and spare logs and gang 
irons kept in readiness. ‘There has never 
been such a good year,’ said one owner of a 
long string; ‘there is a great demand, and 
no duty levied by the Sultan; the 24 dollars 
which went to him before, for slaves shipped 
by sea, we save, and the land journey is 
worked at a profit.’ They acknowledged the 
trouble at first had been great, adding, ‘ Now 
there is noue,’ we have fixed halting places, 
and send on men ahead; everything is ready 
for us when we arrive.” 

* Chole Island, January 8th, 1874. 

“T must not omit that whilst lying ill under 
a shed at Kikunia, on the 30th, a caravan of 
400 slaves passed through the village ; and on 


_ the next day, a far larger one (we counted 


the island at his own risk. So that these un- | 


fortunate people were now being driven on 
their second march of horrors. 


“A regnlar square in the centre of Kisiju, 
is set apart for the accommodation of the 


earavans ; cooking places are built, huts for the | 


wet weather, spare chains and rings in readi- 
ness, and an old Arab in charge, who receives 
u reward for apprehending any runaways, and 
yets everything in order for the arrivals from 
the south. Here, at present, every caravan 
halts on its way north, and the inhabitants do 
a large stroke of business in buying half dying 
children, and fattening them up, and re-selling 
at a protit, the place being full of walking 
skeletons.”’ 





1,000 and then stopped) of some 1,100 filed 
past within sight of my bed, in long chain 
gangs, heavily laden with provisions for the 
road. The leader of the latter, one Mamji 
Hadji, conceived it his duty to call on me, 
accompanied by about eight of his men armed 
with muskets. He was very communicative, 
said ‘he had been away two years, did not 
know exactly how many slaves he had, more 
than 1,000, certainly; was obliged to march 
slowly, as some had been a year and a half in 
the gangs, had taken seven days from Kilwa; 
thought it a good thing the sea route was 
closed, as he saved duty, and the land journey 
was cheaper; was bound to Pangani; yes, this 
was a big slave year certainly.” 


vs It is needless for ine to comment further 
on the caravans, they pass through Kikunia, 
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on an average eight days out of ten, and 
hundreds of slaves are driven up. I should, 
however, state that there is no intention what- 
ever of stopping for the rainy season, the 
Rufigi is the main obstacle, and every arrange- 
ment is completed there to avoid delay.” 


SIR LEOPOLD HEATH ON EMANCI- 
PATION OF SLAVES IN 
ARABIA, &c. 


In his letter of May 27th, published in 
the Evening Standard, Sir Leopold Heath 

ues that to suppress slavery in Arabia 
and other Mohammedan countries would be 
like an attempt to force upon the ladies of 
England the gradual giving up of their 
ladies’ maids and household servants, and 
to necessitate the payment of absurdly 
high wages. : 

We venture to predict that none of Sir 
Leopold Heath’s supposed difficulties will 
ever arise. In the event of slavery being 
abolished in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey or 
elsewhere, few if any of the emancipated 
slaves, could or would leave the country 
where they live. So far from abandoning 
their work they would work as heretofore 
in order to live. If treated justly and 
kindly they would in most cases remain 
with their old employers, and, being fairly 
remunerated, would have stronger incen- 
tives to labour and do their work more 
cheerfully and satisfactorily. The mis- 
tresses, on the other hand, would be hap- 
pily relieved from responsibilities, annoy- 
ances and insults, to which, under a system 
of slavery, they are exposed. The abclition 
of slavery in Mohammedan, as in other 
countries, would be a boon to every class 
of the community. 








SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 

The following has appeared in ‘Le Nu’ 
newspaper, published in Alexandria, which, 
though only a project, is encouraging and 
significant. 





From ‘Le Nit, Alexandria, April 23, 1874. 

We publish, as the crowning conclusion 
of our articles on Slavery, the following 
project of law, simply apprizing the reader 
that it is not official, and that probably 
considera)le delay will take place before it 
receives the consideration of the Council of 
Ministers of the Khedive :— 


PROJECT OF LAW. 
WE, ISMAIL, KHEDIV OF EGYPT AND 
THE SOUDAN, 
In view of the law. of Nature, in view of 
the obligations of justice and humanity, 
and having regard to the solemn engage- 
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ments of our predecessors and of ourselves 
to abolish Slavery, Decree as follows :— 

Article 1. Slavery is abolished through- 
out the extent of our dominions. 

Article 2. On the day of the promulga- 
tion of this law and thenceforth, the impor- 
tation of slaves, male, female and eunuchs, is 
forbidden. Any person contravening this 
law, shall be punished with twenty years’ 
forced labour on the White Nile. 

Article 3. A general Census shall be 
taken throughout our dominions of all 

ersons ina servile condition. Such Census 
shall be taken one month after the promul- 
gation of this law, and shall be completed 
within three months in Egypt proper and 
within six months in the Soudan. 

Article 4. There shall be opened in each 
Moudirieh and also in the cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria, at the Prefecture of Police, 
under the name of the “ State Civil Registry 
of the Enfranchised,” an office where the 
slaves of the administrative circumscription 
shall be inscribed. 

Article 5. The Prefects of Pelice and 
Moudirs shall invite by letter the proprie- 
tors of slaves to present themselves on a 
day named, to declare their slaves, The 
slave shall accompany master. 

Article 6. The registry of the enfran- 
chised shall state the age, the sex, the em- 
ployment of each individual ; also the date 
when and the price paid at their purchase ; a 
speeial column, under the head “ Observa- 
tions,” shall contain information of every 
kind furnished whether by the master or 
the enfranchised. 

Article 7, Every slave-owner shall pay a 
fixed sum for every slave declared, con- 
formably with the annexed table. 

Article 8. In the month following the 
completion of the Registers, there shall be 
named by us, through our Minister of Jus- 
tice, a Commission of five members, to 
whom shall be committed the declarations 
of the slaves. The Commission shall com- 
mence its operations by inspection in the 
city of Cairo, after which it shall visit 
each chief place in the Moudiriehs where 
the registry has been made. It will have 
a discretionary power to verify the correct- 
ness of the declarations, to hear all claims 
and complaints of every kind, and to judge 
them without appeal. 

Nevertheless it will proceed with the 
caution necessary in dealing with all that 
relates to the white slaves in the harems. 

Article 9, The Commission will have the 
power in case no declaration is made, and 
in cases where false declarations have been 
made, to inflict upon the delinquents a 
fine of 100 livres Egyptian. It will also have 
the power in cases of well-founded com- 

laints made by the slave to pronounce his 
iberty. * 
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Article 10. In all cases where the master 
is only in possession of a questionable title, 
the slave shall be immediately freed. 

Article 11. Every slave employed by his 
master in useful labour shall remain in his 
service, if he require it, on condition that 
he engages to pay the former reasonably 
for it, and he shall not quit service with- 
out the authorisation previously obtained 
from the Prefect of Police or the Moudir 
of the district. 

Article12. Inasmuchas Egyptian agricul- 
ture requires the labourof the enfranchised, 
these shall be placed by the Commission 
with proprietary cultivators who need 
their services, and who shall deposit in the 
Treasury, hereafter mentioned, the sum of 
one hundred livres, Egyptian, as caution 
money. 

Article 13. There shall be established in 
each Moudirieh, and in Cairo, a Treasury 
under the Ministers of Justice, for the aid 
of those who are out of work and for those 
unable to work. The fines inflicted under 
this Act shall be paid into this Treasury. 

Article 14. Female slaves, set at liberty 
under this law, shall be placed in families 
that require them, and these shall give them 
guarantees of morality. Where they are 
unmarried they shall be under the surveil- 
lance of the police till they are married. 
In case of need, an asylum shall be estab- 
lished in Cairo, for providing labour for 
those who are not placed in private families. 

Article 15. Every affranchised person who 
desires to return to his country may claim 
to do so, if able to maintain himself. In 
every such case he shall pay to the Treasury 
for the Enfranchised a sum in proportion to 
his means. 

Article 16. Every year there shall be 
made at the chief office of the Moudirieh, 
and at the Ministry of Justice in Cairo, a 


the enfranchised who have distinguished 
themselves by their good conduct. 
Article 17. Every year, also,the Moudirs 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY 
IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


THE action taken by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in reference to the slave-trade in 
Affghanistan is calling forth criticism on the 
part of some of the papers in India. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Public Opinion of 
May 3, 1874, published at Lahore, will be 
read with interest :— 


“The existence of slavery in Affghanistan 
which is questioned by our contemporaries is, 
however, no recent discovery. Mr. Elphin- 
stone, who visited Cabul in 1808, tells us that, 
although the greater number of slaves are 
home-born, ‘ supplies are received from 
foreign countries. Abyssinians and negroes are 
brought from Arabia, the Beloochees sell Per. 
sians and other people, whom they seize in their 
forays, and a good many Kafirs are purchased 
from their own nation.’ 

“When, in 1839, Captain James Abbott 
visited Herat, on his way to St. Petersburg, he 
found slavery existing in its worst form in those 
parts. He tells us that ‘slaves are tolerably 
cheap’ and speaks of a Turkoman complaining 
that he had only been offered two slaves for 
his horse. 

“ Captain John Wood, in his‘ Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus,’ has given us his reflections 
on the state of the slave-trade in Affghanistan, 
but our space does not admit of so large an 
extract. He there gives a sad picture of the 
poor wretches, who assume Mohammedanism 
merely to render their bondage less severe. 

“ Similar testimony to the existence of slavery 
in ‘its most debased form may be gleaned from 
the writings of Vigne, Burnes, and others, and 


| and although we do not find any allusion to the 
_ subject in the more recent books of travels, it is 


not because the people of Sher Ally are more 
moral than those of his worthy grand-sire. It 


_ is true, that the refining influences of civilised 


| life have induced the Affghan to exchange the 
public distribution of rewards to those of | 


shoe and sandal for ‘ Wellingtons’ and patent- 


| leather boots; to reject the vulgar tipple of 
| ‘arrack’ for more refined potations of brandy 


and Prefect of Police shall address to the | 


Minister of Justice a Report on the subject. 
The Reports are to be published. 

Article 18. Every three years also the 
Minister of Justice shall address to us a 
general Report on the civil condition of 
the enfranchised in the State. The Report 
shall be inserted in the public journals, in 
Arabic and French. 

Article 19. The funds necessary to the 
execution of this project of law shall be 
supplied to the Minister of Justice by the 
Minister of Finance. 

Given at Cairo, the day of the moon 
Rabbi Awell, of the year 1291, in 
the Twelfth year of our reign. 








_ ~ —— 


and champagne, but we have not yet heard of 
any direct moral effect, arising from the ‘en- 
lightened views’ of the present Amir; on the 


| contrary, we know, on pretty good authority, 
| that slavery exists now in very much the same 





form as it did when Captain Abbott’s Turkoman 
refused to take two slaves for a horse; when 
slaves were ‘tolerably cheap.’ 

‘‘ Tt.is well known, that slaves are purchased 
by British subjects within the boundaries of 
British territory, and that many a beautiful 
Siah Posh girl has been torn from her relatives 
and friends, and has ended her days in misery 
in the harems of our native fellow-subjects. Itis 
well known, to every one well acquainted with 
the Kefirs, that within the last few years, 
numerous villages of the Siah Posh have 
been conquered by the Affghan Muhamma- 
dans, almost solely on account of the high 
market value of female slaves from Kafiristan, 
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and it ought to be well known, although we be- 
lieve it is not as well known as it should be, 
that there are agents for the purchase of slaves, 
who carry on their unholy traffic EVEN IN 
BRITISH TERRITORY.” 


MEMORIAL TO LORD CARNARVON 
ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE QUEENS- 
LAND LABOR SHIP, “ THE MAY QUEEN.” 


To THE Rigut Hon. tHE Earu or Can- 
ARVON, HER Magesty’s PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE Coto- 
NIES. 

My Lorp,— The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
respectfully solicit your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to some particulars arising out of the 
despatches from the Marquis of Normanby, 
the Governor of Queensland, dated Janu- 
ary 5th, 1874, with the enclosures, which 
your Lordship so courteously sent to them, 
the receipt of which was in due form ac- 
knowledged. 

The Committee cannot but regard the 
circumstances connected with the recruit- 
ing and importation of labourers into 
Queensland by the May Queen as another 
illustration of the very unsatisfactory mode 
in which the traffic is conducted, and of 
the necessity of legislative measures to 
suppress it. 

is Excellency the Governor has re- 

peatedly urged that the regulations govern- 
ing the labour-traffic are so stringent that 
it is well nigh impossible that any irregu- 
larities can ocew. Yet, from his Lord- 
ship’s despatch of January 5th, 1874, it ap- 
pears that the May Queen was allowed to 
proceed to sea without instructions being 
iurnished to the Government Agent on 
board the ship, prohibiting him from re- 
cruiting boys of tender years ; that Govern- 
ment Agents on the recruiting vessels had 
no instructions requiring them to accom- 
pany the ship’s boats when proceeding to 
shore to obtain labourers, so as to prevent 
the parties most tempted to secure natives 
from using force or fraud in getting men 
and boys to take to the ship. It appears 
also that although the May Queen brought 
ten or twelve boys of tender age, contrary 
to the instructions intended to be issued, 
the cargo was examined and passed by the 
Immigration Agent as “correct,” and no 
nent was made to the Governor until 
called for by His Excellency, whose atten- 
tion it appears had been drawn to the case 
by a letter published in a colonial news- 
paper. 

he Committee observe that the corres- 
pondence does not disclose that His 
Excellency the Governor marked his 
disapproval of these unsatisfactory pro- 
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ceedings. Indeed, from the correspondence 
which the Committee have received, the 
impression is conveyed that the course 
pursued by the Immigration Agent and 
other parties concerned was rather to be 
condoned than condemned, 

The Committee observe with satisfaction 
that His Excellency the Governor of 
Queensland, has at length issued orders 
prohibiting the importation of boys unless 
accompanied by their parents; a proviso 
which, if this injurious traffic is to be con- 
tinued at all, obviously needs to be sup- 
plemented by a regulation that these 
children shall not be separated from their 
parents when assigned to labour. 

They further submit that protection 
regulations of such importance ought not 
to be liable to be revoked by the present 
or any future Governor. 

The Committee submit that the case of 
the man “ Narline” has not been dealt 
with in a manner to ensure respect for the 
administration of justice in a matter of 
such importance as alledged kidnapping. 
They venture to urge that means should 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
ensure that such cases should be brought 
before the Supreme courts, the judges of 
which are more competent to interpret the 
law, and to give decisions which would 
command the confidence of the community 
at large. 

The Committee most respectfully repre- 
sent that these proceedings connected with 
the May Queen show that the Immigration 
authorities of Queensland, from the Go- 
vernor downwards, require the most vigi- 
lant oversight of your Lordship’s depart- 
ment. But for the interposition of private 
and disinterested persons, the alleged case 
of kidnapping by the May Queen, which 
obviously demanded inquiry, would have 

assed unnoticed, and but for the same 
interference in regard to the Lyttona and 
the May Queen, there is every reason to 
believe the importation of children would 
have gone on unchecked. 

Your Lordship cannot fail to be impressed 
with the most imperfect and unsatisfactory 
working of the present law, and that if 
the policy of regulating such a traffic as 
that in Polynesian labour is to be con- 
tinued, the Act of 1872 requires thorough 
revision. The Committee feel bound to 
urge that a question of such importance 
cannot be determined with sole reference 
to the possibility of the prevention of 
abuses, in British colonies, and on board 
of British ships. If such abuses could be 
abolished, which the Committee believe to 
be simply impossible, the welfare of the 
natives in their own islar.ds, and the need 
of discouraging by example, the lawless 
proceedings of other competitors for this 
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species of labour, demand the suppression | the Endeavouraboriginals. Exactly 620 yards 


of the traffic by Great Britain. 
We are, my Lord, 
Yours with great respect, 
On behalf of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
JOSEPH CooPER, H. 
EDMUND SturRGE, pi 
Rosert Atsop, mai 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Sec. 
May 7, 1874. 





THE Repty. 
Downing Street, 18th May, 1874. 





GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Earl | 


of Carnarvon to acknowledge the receipt of 


the memorial of the 7th instant, signed by | 
| was seen just in the act of seizing the flag, 


you on behalf of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 


in which his Lordship’s attention is drawn | 


to some points arising out of the case of the | Went the bullets shot by the native police. 


May Queen, which arrived at Queensland 
with native labourers on board at the end 
of last year. 

Lord Carnarvon desires me to request 
that you will inform the Committee that a 
copy of their memorial will be forwarded 
to the Marquis of Normanby, but that it 
would be in his opinion a great mistake if 


the Society were to suppose that there is | 


any want of interest or activity on the 
part of the Governor and the High Officers 
of Queensland in desiring to suppress the 
abuses to which the labour tratlic (unless 
meri | watched) is liable. 
am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H, T. Houuanp. 


OUTRAGES AGAINST THE NaA- 
TIVES OF QUEENSLAND. 


LETTER IN THE “SYDNEY MORNING HE- 
RALD.”—BLACK AND WHITE IN QUEENS- 
LAND, 


(To the Editor of the “ Herald.”) 


Sir,—In the Sydney Morning Herald of 
7th January there appears, taken from the 
Cleveland Bay Express, an article purport- 
ing to be written by one of the Queensland 
Government Expedition to the North. It 
contains the following paragraph :— 


“The Blacks had hitherto made themselves 
‘ conspicuous by their absence.’ Natural diffi- 
dence and innate modesty no doubt prevented 
them from making the first advances, but the 
latter quality soon wore off, and they purloined 
three survey flags fixed on the opposite shore, 
to ‘show there was no coolness.’ But on 
Thursday a sensational incident occured that 
opened people’s eyes to the real character of 


| one hand and spear in the other. 


| nature) in the shape of men. 





‘ 
( 


from the Leichardt was a sandbank nearly in 
midstream. On the sandbank was a snag, and 
on the snag was fastened a staff bearing a white 
flag. The latter was placed there by Lieut. 
Connor, for surveying purposes, and for four 
days had also done duty as a target for rifle- 
practice. Every day, from morn to night, in- 
cessant firing was kept up at the doomed flag- 
staff, but still it braved the ‘ battle and the 
breeze,’ with several bullet-holes in the staff 
and flag. I may mention that there was 
a distance of 500 yards between the flag and 
the opposite shore. There was a cessation of 
firing, and quietude reigned on board. The 


| steward’s call-bell for lunch was pleasantly 


chiming in our ears, when suddenly a simul- 
taneous shout came from the native police on 
shore and the men in the fo’castle. A black 


having waded and swum some 500 yards to get 
there. This too, at midday! Whiz! whiz! 


Bang! crack! bang! went the rifles from the 
ship. At the sound of each shot the intrepid 
savage dived under the water, the flagstaff in 
The bullets 
splashed all around him, but he still held to his 
prize. At length the shore was reached, and 
with a triumphant wave of spear and flag he 
vanished into space, alias the scrub. It was a 
defiant declaration of war to the ‘ whi’ fellow,’ 
and as a simple act of daring beat anything I 
ever saw. The native troopers, under the 
command of Sub-Inspector Johnstone, were 
wild to go over for the purpose of teaching the 
‘myalls’ better behaviour. Two gentlemen 
went over after sunset and followed the fresh 
tracks for upwards of a mile, but failed to reach 
the camp.” 


This paragraph deserves serious atten- 
tion from your readers, and from all resi- 
dents in Queensland, who think that blacks 
are human beings, and not mere vermin 
formed (by some unaccountable freak of 
Let them 
notice the utter want, on the part of the 
writer and his companions, of the slightest 
hesitation or sense of wrong in putting a 
native to death. Because this poor savage 
dared to steal a flag, perfectly worthless 
both to himself and the whites (or why 
had they for four days tried to destroy it), 
he was to be instantly killed. Nay, so 
shocking was the atrocity he had com- 
mitted that the life of him alone was not 
sufficient to expiate it. Two gentlemen, 
we are told, went over after sunset (when 
blacks are always at their gunyahs) to 
track him to the — of his tribe. It 
is noted, also, evidently as an admirable 
trait, that “the native troopers, under 
the command of sub-inspector Johnstone, 
were wild to go over to teach the ‘my- 
alls’ (te. men and women with black 
skins) better behaviour.” 

This party on board the Leichardt had 
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gone to establish a settlement on the En- 
deavour River. It was then, therefore, 
that permanent relations between the two 
races were to begin. Might we not expect 
that at such a time the intruding, civilised, 
Christian, and unmeasurably stronger race, 
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would show some small desire to do good | 


to theother, would at least wish to befriends 
with us? Is it at this time of day, in this 
nineteenth century of progress and huma- 
nity, that Englishmen upon their settle- 
ment amongst an inferior race are to des- 

ise the slightest attempt to conciliate, or 
lnprove it, but to begin at once to War 


upon it, and (for that is what such a war | 


means) to exterminate it, for such paltry 
offences as that mentioned above? And 
this was a Government expedition, too ! Can 
it be possible that its leaders had received 
no instructions as to their treatment of the 
natives, and the importance of establishing 
friendly relations with them, and treating 
them with kindness? Every one in the 
expedition must have known that if the 
settlement began by entering into hosti- 
lities with the natives, it would be almost 
impossible afterwards to restore peace ; 
while if, on the other hand, a friendly in- 
tercourse were once established there would 
be some chance that it might continue. 

But in truth, Sir, there is nothing strange 
in the conduct detailed in the extract given 
above. These people only acted as many 
in Queensland have acted before them,— 
as many are acting at the present moment. 
That colony has a heavy debt to pay for its 
treatment of the aboriginals. It has de- 
liberately adopted the system of arming 
the savage for the extermination of the 
savage, and has sometimes ignored, some- 
times approved of, the numberless con- 
sequent atrocities. But now—when anew 
and a larger House has met, and the settled 
districts are better represented, when a 
fresh Ministry has entered into office, and 
when the country is busy with explora- 
tions and new settlements—there seems 
some hope that a different policy may re- 
ceive a favourable consideration. 

In March, 1872, a party left Sydney, in 
the Governor Blackall to search for the miss- 
ing members of the Maria New Guinea Ex- 

ition, which was shipwrecked on Bram- 

le Reef. I was one of this party, and 

during our stay at Cardwell, and our inter- 
course with the inhabitants, I had oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the 
state of public opinion in North Queensland 
with regard to the blacks. I heard white 
men talk openly of the share they had 
taken in slaughtering whole camps, not 
only of men, but of women and children. 
They would defend it thus. They said 
that the yins were as bad as the men, and 


that the piceaninies, all their tribe being , 
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killed, would die of starvation, if not put 
out of the way. One misdeed of a black 
woman was mentioned to me in seriousness 
as the sort of thing which justified any 
reprisals. When taken prisoner after a 
fight, or rather a butchery of her tribe, she 
spat in the face of her captor. 

I had at the same time a -clear view of 
the native police system. That system 
is — horrible, and I shall describe 
some of its workings as witnessed by me 
and all of our party. — 

In the first place the police are slaves— 
nothing less. They are men captured from 
wild tribes, sent to another part of the 
country, and subjected to the necessary 
drill. When fit for the Government service 
they are paid (I think) £1 per month and 
are supplied with rations. But they are 
never allowed to leave the service, and if 
they leave it of their own accord (as they 
do sometimes) they are hunted down and 
shot. 

The work is so severe that it generally 
kills the men in six or eight years. What 
other state, then, is this if it be not one of 
slavery? It is quite true that, as a rule, 
the police come at last to be proud of their 
position, but hugging their chains does not 
make them free. On the contrary, it only 
shows how utterly their work has degraded 
them, as I shall soon explain. 

These wretched men are systematically 
allowed, I may say encouraged, to indulge, 
to satiate, all their brutal and bloodthirsty 
passions. When they get their wages they 
spend them in drink with the lowest whites 
of the neighbourhood. When a black camp 
is surprised and its inmates shot and toma- 
hawked, they may, if ra like, and if the 
sub-inspector does not forbid it, save some 
of the gins for themselves. One of four 
police who were with us, a most villainous 
old fellow, had had no less than twenty 
gins during his life. A few days before 
our arrival at Cardwell an attack had been 
made on the blacks of Hinchinbrook Island ; 
a tribe had been massacred, but for some 
reason or other a little boy and girl had 
been saved. The little girl (I saw her and 
she seemed to me about six or seven years 
old, but they told me she was more) was 
given to one of the police to be taken care 
of. Now, mark, Sir. The first night he 
had her at the police camp he violated 
her in the sight of his fellows. When this 
became known it was mentioned among 
the Cardwellians as rather a good joke. 
No one doubted that the thing had been 
done. It was so natural and so accordant 
to experience that there seemed no ground 
for questioning it. Nor did any one seem 
to feel the slightest indignation. What 
was she but a black after all, and who 
cared what happened to a “nigger.” Be- 
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sides, it was well understood that lattitude 
in their dealings with the wild blacks was 
to be allowed to the police, as it both made 
them like their se and encouraged the 
brutality which fitted them for it. I also 
asked one day how old it was preferred 
that the blacks should be who were cap- 
tured for conversion into police. The 
answer was— We don’t care for boys, only 
full-grown men. The more of the savage 
there is in them the better.” What acom- 
mentary upon the law of a Christian com- 
munity! It is well that it should be known 
that whilst every effort is being made to 
stamp out the labour-traffic in the South 
Seas, and whilst the murders on board the 
Carl excited the execrations of the whole 
civilised world, a system of slavery far more 
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man. But the blacks are never called men 
and women and children—“ myalls,” and 
“ niggers,” and “ gins,” and “ piccaninies” 
seem further removed from humanity. The 
convenient phrase (used by every sub- 
inspector in his report after attacking a 
camp) “ We dispersed them in the usual 
manner” means, in plain English, “we 
shot and tomahawked so many men and so 
many women, killed all the little children, 
and left the lot to be eaten by the native 
dogs. 

Since my trip to Cardwell I have several 
times conversed with persons from the 
remote parts of Queensland, and they all 
confirmed what I already knew, and added 
new horrors which I knew not. If you, 
Sir, have a correspondent at Bowen, let him 











merciless and complete is in daily and 
hourly operation in the British Colony of 
Queensland. 

But it may be urged, these black 


give you a history of the early intercourse 
there between the blacks and whites. He 
will tell you that for some time there was 
peace between them, and that the blacks 








police are not allowed to have their own 
way with the wild blacks, They are 
put under white officers who restrain 
them. This objection sounds plausible, 
but it will not stand against facts. I am 
writing this letter from a feeling of duty, 
and if I am to do any good at all I must 
rane out my experience. I must say, 
therefore, that among the officers of native 
police with whom I have come into 
contact,—I have seen no signs of mercy or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
of conscience—in regard tothe wild blacks. 
There was one, for instance, who was a 
gentleman of education and ability, of 
great energy, temperate toa fault, keeping 
his men thoroughly in hand; naturally, 
as I really believe, kind-hearted, and un- 
doubtedly very pleasing in his manners ; 
physically he was quite equal to his 
arduous work, and mentally he was supe- 
rior to it. But whether he had ever 
suffered injuries at the hands of the blacks, 
or that years of slaughter had ingrained 
blood-thirstiness into his disposition, cer- 
tain it is that he gave me the impression 
of being a man animated by intense hatred 
for the natives, and positively craving for 
opportunities of killing them. 

ndeed, an officer of police, who should 
be lukewarm in the destruction of the 
blacks, would become very unpopular. 
When a settler—who has had some cattle 
speared, or fears that he may have some 
speared—sends for the native police, he 
does not expect the inspector to sit in judg- 
ment, but to proceed at once to execution. 
Public opinion in North Queensland calls 
for blood, and yet more blood ; private 
persons go out to shoot blacks and call it 
“snipe shooting.” Awkward words are 


always avoided, you wil] notice. Snipe | 
shooting sounds better than murdering a | 








came trustingly into the town to sell their 
simple goods. But presently, by order of 
some white man in authority there, a 
number of these visitors were, without 
the slightest provocation, surprised, sur. 
rounded and butchered, and thereafte: 
frequent hostile expeditions against the 
neighbouring camps supplied the native 
dogs with so much human food that they 
became a perfect nuisance round about the 
town. 

No native could be seen crossing the 
bay in his canoe but a boat would be sent 
in chase to kill him. What right have 
blacks indeed to look upon the bright sun, 
or breathe the sweet air of heaven, or navi- 
gate the ocean? Did not the white man 
make all these things, and are they not his 
exclusive property? What right have 
myalls to exist at all—mischievous vermin, 


| with their ignorance and their barbarism, 


and their degradation and their black 
skins? Are we not stronger than they, 
and superior beings to boot, and shall we 
not kill them all? In fine are we not 
Christians, and do we not read in our 
Bibles that the express object for which 
God made black men was that His dear 
white children might amuse themselves by 
practising shooting at them ? 

Stories are told you, Sir, of a man for- 
merly in Bowen (I could give his name) 
who, having surprised some blacks would 
save a gin out of the slaughter, gratify his 
lust upon her, and then shoot her. These 
are the things that have been done in 
Queensland ; these are the things that are 
perchance being done even now, and that 
cry aloud to heaven for vengeance. Can 
anything be more urgent than to amend a 


| system which produces such horrors? For 


my own part I have done what I can when 
I Sane written this letter ; to act upon it 
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and make any real reform must rest with 
the people ot Queensland themselves. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
Cuas. G. HEYDon. 
Ermington, Parramatta River, 
January 15th, 1874. 








THE NATIVE POLICE IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 


(To the Editor of The Herald.) 


Srr,—In your issue of Monday last, the 
2nd inst., there appears a letter from Mr. 
C. C. Heydon, of Ermington, relative to 
the treatment of the blacks in northern 
Queensland, to the general truth of which 
I — to bear my testimony. 

en visiting my late station on the 
River Bowen, about forty miles from the 
Burdekin, I have heard from reliable 
sources such accounts of brutal massacres 
of the blacks in that district, not only by 
the native police, but by others calling 
themselves Christian men, as would seem 
almost incredible, but still true. As a 
rule, the native police only shoot the men, 
and spare the women and children ; but 
not so with the stockmen and others, as 
they kill all they can, indiscriminately. 
One squatter (now in England) told me 
that his men on one occasion threatened 
to shoot him for trying to protect the 
women and children. The usual method 
adopted by the native police is to find out 
the “camp” of the blacks (generally on 
the edge of a scrub or lagoon) and attack 
them at break of day; the troopers strip- 
ping themselves of everything but their 
forage caps and cartridge-pouch and belt, 
and leaving their horses, &c.; in charge 
of the officer in command, fire a volley 
into the camp, and afterwards follow up 
and shoot as many more of the blacks as 
they can ; and the trooper who kills the 
most is considered “best man” by his 
comrades until the next “hunt,” when 
some of the others may shoot a greater 
number. The forage cap is kept on to 
revent the troopers shooting one another 
in the scrub. 

The native police officers say their orders 
are to “disperse” blacks wherever they 
find them ; and that, as they are a semi- 
military body, they are justified in putting 
the military interpretation on the word, 
and to kill all they can, and scatter the rest. 

I am assured, on the best authority, that 
all the gins outraged by the native police 
after the slaughter is over are, in the South 


Kennedy District, killed by the rest of 


the tribe. The native troopers get sulky 
and dissatisfied if they do not have a 
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“chirry ” after the blacks pretty often, and 
the officers have to indulge them. The 
native police force is a disgrace to any 
Christian land, as a whole. There are, I 
know, one or two exceptions amongst the 
officers of the force. A great cause of the 
ill-treatment of the blacks arises from un- 
necessary fear of them, and cowards are 
always cruel if they have an opportunity, 
and they shoot the blacks for fear they 
might do them harm some time or other. 

But while writing against the conduct 
of our neighbours in Queensland, we are, 
I think, not free from blame in New South 
Wales as to our neglect, both bodily and 
spiritually, of our blacks. I have lately 
returned from the Clarence River, where I 
saw the blacks often drunk, and was told 
by both the police magistrate and police 
that they could get no convictions against 
the publicans for supplying them with 
drink. One stockowner told me that his 
black stockman and another got drunk 
and fought with butchers’ knives; one 
was killed on the spot, and the other (his 
man) died a few days afterwards; also, 
that another black fellow got drunk, killed 
his gin, and cut off her head. Another 
got a bottle of rum from a publican and 
drank it, and died under a tree close by, 
and that in neither of the cases was there 
any legal steps taken whatever. 

There are more blacks still remaining 
about Grafton and its neighbourhood than 
any other part of New South Wales, 
except, perhaps, the Darling River, and 
surely something could and ought to be 
done for their benefit. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A. L. M’DovGa.t. 


Baulkham Hills, February 4. 


P.S.—I forgot to mention that after a 
“camp” is “stormed ” all the fishing and 
wallaby nets, opossum rugs, stone toma- 
hawks, and, in fact, everything belonging 
to the unfortunate blacks, is either burnt 
or carried away by the brave captors, 
otherwise murderers and robbers, One 
case in point. On the adjoining station to 
mine blacks had never been seen but their 
tracks only where they had been to fish in 
the night on the river. The native police 
were immediately sent for, who followed 
up the tracks and found the camp, shot 
two old men, who could not run away, and 
burnt or carried away all their nets, toma- 
hawks, and other things to the blacks most 
valuable. Up to that time no offence had 
been committed by the blacks on the river, 
but shortly after they killed a Chinaman 
shepherd near the same place, and took 
away his tomahawk only, when, of course, 
the same course was pursued, and I believe 
several more blacks shot. 
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The blacks have since, by my advice, 
been let into the stations about Bowen, in 
opposition to both the commandant of the 
native police and the Government of 
Queensland ; and up to the present time, 
to my knowledge, no outrage or murder 
has been committed by them, and the 
native police force ordered further north. 

On one station (Strathdon) as many as 
500 (I think Mr. Bode said) had been in 
at one time. 





Downine STREET, 
13th May, 1874, 


Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of Car- 
narvon to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th instant, calling his Lord- 
ship’s attention to outrages stated to have 
been committed on aborigines in Queens- 
land by the native police. 

Lord Carnarvon trusts that the state- 
ments made in the letters of which you 
enclose copies will prove to be incorrect, 
or greatly exaggerated ; but his Lordship 
will send a copy of your letter, with the 
enclosures, to the Governor of Queensland, 
with directions to inquire into and report 
upon the subject, and will instruct him at 
the same time to take every measure for 
checking any abuses on the part of the 
native police. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ropert G. W. HERBERT. 


JosEPH Cooper, Esq. 


SIK LEOPOLD HEATH ON THE IN- 
EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVAL FORCE 
TO SUPPRESS THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


IN a letter of May 27th, Sir Leopold Heath 
gives his own experience of the inefficiency oj 
the Cruisers to suppress the slave-trade. He 
says :—‘ The effect of the recent treaty will sim- 
ply be that Zanzibar will no longer be the great 
central depét for exportable slaves, and conse- 
quently the traders will march their victims 
down to the smaller and mo-einconvenient ports 
onthe main land, instead of embarking them 
at the more convenient shipping places in the 
island, Captain Elton’s recent reports show 
this to be the course already adopted. 

‘Much benefit is hoped for from the promised 
increase of our squadron, and the promised 
appointment of vice-consuls, but no increase 
of our squadron (within any reasonable limits), 
no addition of steam launches to its equipment, 
no merely naval means, can be expected to do 
more than add something to the inconsiderable 
percentage which captures have hitherto borne 
to exports. My own squadron was more than 
usually successful, but it liberated only about 
five per cent. of the reputed exports, and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that even doubling 
the number of ships will do more than double 
that percentage.” 
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SLAVERY RE-ESTABLISHED IN 
PORTO RICO. 


THE following is extracted from the let- 
ter of a former planter and slave-owner in 
Porto Rico :—“ Things in Porto Rico look 
very sad. You know that emancipation 
was achieved under the greatest disadvan- 
tages. Bad crops, municipal and general 
election, immediate emancipation without 
compensation, though the Government 
offered it. In spite of all that, everything 
turned out wonderfully. 

“The President of the Audiencia (the 
highest tribunal in Porto Rico) declared in 
a public document, that the slaves had be- 
haved in a most remarkable way. No one 
had committed any fault,—the Govern- 
ment had not to support any one,—neither 
the aged nor the sick presented themselves 


for relief. 

“But a great change came in January. 
The Republicans were turned out of power, 
—General Sans was sent back as Governor 
of Porto Rico by Marshal Serrano, and the 
old system re-established. Though the 
freedmen had been attending their work 
regularly, a reglamento has been published, 
under which the freedmen are reduced 
again to slavery. 

“ The wages are to be fixed by the slave- 
owners, as well as the hours for work, and 
the blacks are no longer to be allowed to 
choose their own masters, as they were en- 
titled to do under the Abolition Act.” 

The pro-slavery sympathies of Marsha 
Serrano have long been known to the 
friends of freedom both in Spain and Eng- 
land, but it was not anticipated that he 
would attempt to re-establish slavery where 
it had been abolished. 

We can readily imagine that some of the 
old planters in Porto Rico, unwilling to 
conform to the new order of things, woul 
raise an outcry against liberty. But the 
blacks in Porto Rico have a claim for 
liberty under British treaties. Have the 
people and Government of this country 
nothing to say on this subject? The cor- 
respondence of our Consuls has been pro- 
mised by our Government. We shall be 
glad to see the subject fairly treated, and 
the rights of the emancipated firmly main- 
tained by our Consuls and Vice-Consuls 


in Porto Rico. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND SLAVERY IN 
THE WEST COAST SETTLEMENTS. 


WE have only space and time at the last 
moment, to record our deep grief at, and solemn 
protest against, the decision of the Government, 
as announced in the House by Mr. Lowther, 
on Thursday evening, June 25th, not at present 
to abolish slavery in the Settlements, (which we 
understand will be made a Crown Colony), on 
the West Coast of Africa, but in time to con- 
sider a scheme for a gradual emancipation. 

The arguments put forth by the Under-Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies are identical 
with those used fifty years ago by slave appro- 
ving advocates against emancipation in our West 
India Colonies ; and are fallacious, unwarranted 
by past experience, and would justify the re- 
tention of any other prevailing crimes among 
a savage people. 

The Government are taking a retrograde step 
which will legalize slavery, and involve thou- 
sands in miserable bondage. It will strengthen 
slave-holding countries in their course; and 
greatly weakens any remonstrances we, as a 
people, may urge against the crime of slavery. 
The Government must not expect the people 
of England to allow this matter to remain at 
at rest. The nation will never be satisfied so 
long as slavery dishonours the British flag. 

We rejoice that several members of the 
House protested against the proposed action, 
and that Mr. Ashley, the member for Poule, 
has given notice of motion, that no arrange- 
ment which permits the existence of Slavery 
in the West Coast Settlements, will be deemed 
satisfactory; and hope that Government will 
yet be induced to reconsider the matter, and 
adopt in the West Coast Settlements, the 
humane policy of the Russians in Khiva, 


June 27th, 1874. 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLIC MEETING 


HELD IN 


THE LARGE HALL IN CANNON STREET HOTEL, 
On THURSDAY EVENING MAY 2lst, 1874. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE, 4.0.81, K.CB., &c., &, in the Chair. 





THE attendance was very large and influ- 
ential. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary 
to read the Report, an abstract of which 
only was presented. The following is the 
Report in full :— 


REPORT. 


In presenting a brief view of the various 
fields and departments of the Anti-Slavery 
work to which the Committee have devoted 
their earnest attention, they are gratified in 
being able to report that though the slave- 
trade and slavery continue very prevalent 
and wide-spread, yet progress is being made 
in the cause of human freedom. Observing 
the chronological order of events they record 


1. THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN PORTO 
RICO, 


For many years the Committee have been 
anxiously engaged in promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Spanish colonies. 
Without entering into details of action they 
are thankful to state that, on March 23rd, 
1873, the Cortes of Spain unanimousl 
passed a law enacting the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in Porto Rico. By this 
measure nearly 40,000 bondsmen were libe- 
rated, Great credit is due to the Govern- 
ment of Spain for its firmness and perse- 
verance in the face of severe opposition on 
the part of the Cuban slave-owners, but the 

‘abinet was greatly supported by the people 
of Spain, and the moral sympathy of the 
United States. The Committee are assured 
that the law was well received by all parties 
in the island, and that in no country has 
emancipation been welcomed with more 
order and gratitude. 


2. KHIVA SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY 
SUPPRESSED. 


Ever since the supremacy of Mohamme- 
dan influence in Central Africa, the slave- 
trade and slavery have been encouraged and 
maintained there. Among other chiefs, the 
Khan of Khiva was prominent in this ille- 
gitimate traffic. Raids were made on sur- 
rounding tribes, involving great loss of life, 





and throughout the Khanate upwards of 
30,000 individuals were held in bondage. 
The sufferings of many of these were of the 
most fearful character. When, however, 
the Russian troops occupied the Khan’s 
territories, General Kaufman constrained 
Seyd Muhamed Rachim Bogadur Khan, 
to issue a proclamation, on July 12th, 1873, 
suppressing the slave-trade, and giving im- 
mediate and unconditional liberty to. all 
slaves, entitling them at once to enjoy equal 
rights, and assume equal obligations with 
other subjects in his territory. This pro- 
clamation, they are assured, has been faith- 
fully carried out. The Committee had much 
pleasure in conveying the expression of 
their appreciation of this humane and states- 
manlike policy, to His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Russia, who graciously 


; received their memorial. 


8. THE MACAO COOLIES. 


The Committee were called upon to be- 
stow much anxious attention and labor on 
the matter of the Portuguese China coolie 
trade, from Macao to Cuba and Peru. An- 
nually over 25,000, mostly kidnapped 
Chinese, were shipped—treated as slaves, 
subjected to the cruelest treatment on the 
ocean voyage, and then consigned, under the 
pretence of an eight years’ contract, toa bond- 
age worse than that of the African slave 

ot a few of the vessels engaged in this atro- 
cious trade were British. Out of 38 shipsin 
1872 and 1873, in which the treatment of 
the people was so horrible as to occasion 
mutinies and disasters, no fewer than fifteen 
were British, most of which, together with 
vessels carrying the American, Peruvian, 
Portuguese and German flags, were fitted up 
for this fiendish work in the English colony 
of Hong Korg. The mortality on board 
these vessels ranged from 10 to 25 per cent., 
and the sufferings and deaths of the Chinese 
coolies in Cuba and Peru are well-nigh 
incredible. 

The Committee have sought in various 
ways to suppress this disgraceful traffic, and 
desire to record their sense of the valuable 
services of Sir Charles Wingfield in this 
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department of their work. They view with 
much satisfaction the decisive action of the 
English Government, who, through the 
energetic administration of Sir A. E. 
Kennedy, the Governor of Hong Kong, se- 
cured colonial legislation to prohibit the re- 
pair and outfit of ships for the coolie trade in 
Hong Kong. It is also matter for sincere 
congratulation that Signor Andrado Corvo, 
the eminent Portuguese statesman at present 
presiding over the Colonial Office, has 
issued orders to prohibit, from March 27th, 
1874, the Macao coolie trade, except under 
regulations similar to those in force in the 
English Colony. A sad stain has thus been 
wiped from the Portuguese flag, and it is 
hoped that measures will be taken to prevent 
a revival of this trade by any of the 40,000 
persons who have been engaged in, and 
who will be ready at any favourable moment 
to renew it. 


4. COMPLETE EMANCIPATION IN TNE 
DUTCH WEST INDIES. 


In July, 1863, the Netherland Legislature 
passed a law emancipating the slaves in 
the Dutch West Indian Colonies, but placing 
them under the surveillance of the State 
for a period of ten years. The Committee 
observe with pleasure that, on the ist of 
July, 1873, this system ceased, and 50,000 
enfranchised men and women, entered on the 
absolute possession of their birthright of 
freedom. The Moravian Missionaries report 
that the conduct of the people was admira- 
ble, and in every way worthy of their new 
responsibilities and privileges. 


ANTI-SLAVERY EFFORTS STILL REQUIRED. 
It would be gratifying were the Commit- 
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tee able to report a ge:eral diminution of | 


the slave-trade and slavery in other parts of 
the world, but they grieve to state there is 
still as much need as ever for the most 
earnest and persistent labours of the friends 
of humanity, to destroy these monster evils 
which curse the earth so extensively. 

The Committee cannot but impress upon 
the friends of liberty, the principle of the 


Society, the truth and force of which is | 


being constantly illustrated, ‘‘ that so long 
as slavery exists there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of the annihilation of the slave-trade, and 
of the extinguishing the sale and barter of 
human beings.” This principle has been 
forcibly stated by Sir Bartle Frere, at the 
banquet in Glasgow, in words which cannot 
be too frequently reiterated, nor too deeply 
engraven on the memory, viz.—‘ That we 


may do all we can by the way of vislent re- | 


pression, but we shall never put an end to 
the slave-trade till we nut an end to slavery.” 
No matter whether it be predial, or, as it is 
cuphonistically termed, domestic,—in what- 
ever form it exists, it occasions the trade in 
human beings—is the source of untold 
misery—and is alike degrading to all 
parties interested. 

Hence, whilst the Committee fully realise 
the absolute necessity for the British nation 


and Government to resort to every moral | 
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and pacific effort to suppress the slave- 
trade, they regard it as even more necessary 
to put forth every legitimate and rightful 
effort to uproot SLAVERY itself. Were this 
hateful institution to cease in Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, Affghanistan, Madagascar, 
and other places, slave-hunts would be 
abandonei, and the slave-marts would be 
closed. As it is the Committee have to 
report that, by reason of the prevalence of 
slavery, the trade of human beings still 
flourishes extensively in various parts of 
the world, to which they have briefly to ask 
the attention of their supporters. 


THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Committee rejoiced in the suc- 
cessful mission of Sir Bartle Frere, in 
the signature, by the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
of the anti-slave-trade treaty, which has 
been attended with the most pleasing 
results, so far as regards sea traffic. The 
slave-market in Zanzibar has been closed. 
The open space has been secured to 
the Universities Mission, which has laid 
the foundation stone of a church to be 
erected; and a portion of the houses in 
which slaves were stowed away has been 
turned into a school-house and dispensary. 
The Committee rejoice in the assurance 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar is honestly 
desirous of faithfully carrying out the 
treaty which His Highness signed. 

Convinced, however, that so long as 
slavery obtains tin surrounding countries 
the traffic in flesh and blood would continue, 
the Committee fully expected that the 
Arabs and others would open up another 
route by which to convey their gangs, and 
that renewed and further action would be 
required to checkmate the traffickers in hu- 
man flesh. They grieve to know that their 
fears have been fully realised. The official 
papers laid before Parliament are conclu- 
sive evidence on this head. From them it 
appears that Captain Elton, the first assist- 
ant to the Political Agency at Zanzibar, 
when on a mission to the mainland to see 
that the provisions of the Treaty of 1873-- 
forbidding natives of Indian States under 
British protection to hold slaves—were 
carried out, he found that the slave caravan 
route was fully organised, with stations for 
feeding and resting the victims in their land 
journey northwards. Within one month 
(from December 21, 1873, to January 20, 
1874) Captain Elton saw as many as 4,096 
slaves, who were being carried northwards 
by the land route to be shipped to the slave- 
requiring countries. One owner of a large 
gang told Captain Elton that there had 
never been sucha good year: ** There is,” he 
said, ‘ta great demand,and no duty levied by 
the Sultan.” ‘The two and-a-half dollars 
which went to him, before for slaves shipped 
by sea we save and theland journey is worked 
at aprofit.” The traders acknowledged that 
the trouble at first, in organising the route, 
had been great, but added, ‘* Now there is 
none. We have fixed halting places and 
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send on men ahead. Everything is ready 
for us when we arrive,” 

The following single paragraph from one 
of Captain Elton’s despatches, with one or 
two sentences omited, will show the cha- 
racter of the land route :— 


* Kisiju, District Kwale, 
** Dec. 26th, 18738. 
‘** As we scrambled out through the mud and 
reeds, we found ourselves on the top, in the 
presence of a slave caravan ascending the hill. 
Several strings had already passed by, chained 
in gangs of sixteen, with the strong ones put in 
front and the weak behind, and three or four 
more defiled within two yards of where we sat 
on our donkeys. . . . One long gang of children, 
whose chain was entangled amongst the thorn 
bushes, wailed piteously as they were hounded 
along. . . One chain of lads and women, chained 
together with iron neck-rings, was in a horrible 
state; torn with thorns, their bodies mere frame- 
works, and their skeleton limbs tightly stretched 
over with wrinkled parchment-like skin. One 
wretched woman had been flung against a tree 
for slipping her rope, and came screaming up 
to us for protection, with one eye half out, and 
the side of her face and bosom streaming with 
blood. We washed her wounds, and that was 
the only piece of interference on our part with 
the caravan, although the temptation was a very 
strong one to cast all adrift, and give them at 
any rate a chance of starving to death peaceably 
in the woods.” 


It is with much anxiety the Committee 
learn that a question has been raised 
whether only slaves who have not yet be- 


come the property of resident Arabs, are | powers, similar to the declarations of the 


legitimate objects of capture when con- 


veyed in dhows from one place to another. | 
Should the Crown officers of England | 


unhappily confirm this reading of the treaty 
—the door will be open for a renewed sea 
traffic, of which the sluve-dealer will not 
be slow to avail himself. 

The Committee rejoice that measures 
have been taken to establish steam commu- 
nication with the various ports of East Africa, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, and India, which 
will open up legitimate commerce, and let 
light into the places where the slave-dealers 
now carry on their deeds of darkness. 
For success in this direction the cause is 
much indebted to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Jaraes Long and the British 
India Steam Packet Company. They 
lament, however, that as yet the Govern- 
ment have not increased the consular 
agencies beyond the Island of Zanzi- 
bar. They are convinced that efficient 
floating consular establishments along the 


Eastern Coast of Africa, together with reli- | 


gious and commercial influences, and the 
moral support of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would have a most happy influence 
in destroying the trade, 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN SLAVE-TRADE, 


The Committee have been frequently 
occupied with the state of things in the 
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‘Upper Nile district and in Egypt. At the 
time when it was announced that the slave- 
trade in the Upper Nile district was sup- 
pressed, cargoes of slaves were seen coming 
down the Nile, and numerous caravans 
were despatched by the Eastern route south 
of Abyssinia to the Red Sea. In Alexandria, 
Cairo, Tantah, Massowah, and other towns 
in Egypt, slave-marts are in active, though 
not public, operation; some having as 
many as a 100 human beings, from the 
fairest to the darkest complexion, on hand 
for sale, while the trade on the Red Sea is 
as brisk as ever. Men, women, boys and 
girls are in requisition in Egypt, not only 
by Mussulmen, but by Christians who in 
this respect set a lamentable example to the 
followers of the Koran. 

The Committee have on several occasions 
memorialised His Highness the Khedive of 
Egypt to abolish slavery throughout his do- 
minions, as the speediest and surest way of 
putting a stop to the slave-trade; they have 
also endeavoured to awaken and influence 


| public opinion in Egypt—and believe that 


this, in some quarters, is having happy 
results. They are convinced that if the 
British Government would appoint consular 
agencies, governed by sound anti-slavery 

rinciples, in such places as Khartoum, 

Lassowah, Jeddah, and other localities, the 
cause of humanity would be very materially 
advanced. 

Convinced that the best way to put down 
the slave-trade is to put down slavery itself 
in Egypt, the Committee are anxious that 
her Majesty’s Government shall invite a col- 
lective declaration on the partof the Western 


congresses of Vicnna in 1816, and of Ve- 
rona in 1822. With this view, last October, 
they presented the following memorial to 
Lord Granville :— 


To THE Ricut HonorRABLE Earn GRANVILLE, 
K.G., Her Masesty’s Principat SEc- 
RETARY OF STATE FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


In view of the now probable extension of 
the rule of Egypt to the equatorial basin of 
the Nile, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society venture to 
submit to your Lordship the following conside- 
rations. 

In the light in which the nations of Europe 
have concurred in regarding the slave-trade, 
the prospect now opening of the territorial 
extension of Egypt to the remote sources of 
the Nile, and of its rule over a vast aggregate 
of tribes and nations in Central Africa, must 
be viewed as one of the greatest importance, 

At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and 
again at Verona, in 1822, the several European 
Powers there represented, emphatically de- 
nounced the slave-trade, and solemnly recog- 
nised and recorded their obligation to “ labour 
for its extinction.” 

The obligation and the duty thus deliberately 
made the subject of international treaties, 
were founded on considerations of acommon 
humanity, and of the welfare of mankind. 
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While these still exist in undiminished force, 
there are now secondary, but at the same time 
most important aspects, in which the nations 
of Europe are entitled to view the subject of 
the “ Slave-trade and Slavery in Egypt,” viz., 
that so long as these exist (and they mutually 
depend on each other), they effectually prevent 
an extension of civilization and commerce, 
beneficial alike to Europe and to Africa. 

If, on the primary aspects of the slave-trade, 
the Governments of Europe have a duty to dis- 
charge, it may be safely asserted that, in respect 
of the secondary, they have common rights to 
maintain. They are entitled to insist that a 
state of chronic piracy, on an enormous scale, 
inseparable from slavery and the slave-trade as 
it exists on the continent and shores of Eastern 
Africa, shall no longer debar their subjects 
from a beneficial and almost boundless com- 
merce with those regions of surpassing produc- 
tiveness. 

It therefore becomes the duty of the several 
Powers who where parties of the declarations 
made at Vienna and Verona, to intimate to 
His Highness the Khédive of Egypt that, while 
not unwilling to acquiesce in the extension of 
his rule to the farther regions of the Nile, the 
condition of such extension being the extinction 
of the slave-trade and the abolition of slavery, 
they are not prepared to recognise his authority 
in those countries so long as these may be 
tolerated within his dominions. 

We are, my Lord, 
Yours, with great respect, on behalf of 
the Committee, 
JOSEPH CooPER, 
Epmunp Sruree, 
Rosert ALsop, 
BENJAMIN MiLtarD, Secretary. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 


WEST AFRICA, 


Although the transatlantic slave-trade is 
stopped, it must not be supposed that slave- 
trading and slavery have ceased in West 
Africa. So far is this from being the case, 
that slavery exists in English settlements on 
the West Coast of Africa. A slave can be 
bought and sold within the limits of some 
of the English settlements, almost as freely 
as a sheep or an cx, The Committee view 
this state of things as deeply humiliating to 
the nation, and they feel that it is the 
solemn duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to out the same policy on the Gold 
Coast Settlements, and among the protected 
tribes, as they have in Sierra Leone, and as 
the Russians have pursued with so much 
ease, humanity, and advantage in Khiva. 

In Ashantee and Dahomey raids to enslave 
are frequent, extensive, and terrible; whilst 
the sale of human beings in Whydah, is 
truly heart-sickening. Although there are 
some apologists for slavery as a patriarchal 
and desirable institution, to be maintained 
in the interests of the enslaved, the Com- 
mittee are convinced that the sooner the so- 
called patriarchal state of things is swept 
away the better it will be for all classes of 
society. 
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THE LEVANT, 


The attention of the Committee has been 
so much engaged with the work in other 
districts, that they have not been able to 
deal with this branch, which finds an outlet 
from the west of Lake Tchad to Tripoli, 
Tunis, and by the Red Sea, where slaves are 
shipped for Turkish ports. 


TURKEY AND PERSIA. 


Although Turkey and Persia are under 
Treaty obligation with Great Britain to sup- 
press the slave-trade, it is well known that 
it is being carried on to a considerable 
extent. Large numbers of slaves are sent 
across the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, to 
be sold, distributed over various localities, 
and resold. In Turkey there is a con- 
siderable trade in Circassian as well as 
in African women and children, and in. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, and 
other places, extensive slave-marts, although 
illegal, are in constant operation. 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


The attention of the Committee has been 
directed by Dr. Leitner, the principal of the 
Government College of Lahore, to the slave- 
trade and slavery in Affghanistan. From 
documents furnished them it appears 
that the Amir and his chiefs carry on an 
extensive trade, and organise slave-hunts 
against surrounding tribes, whereby the 
slave serais are supplied in Cabool, Fyzabad, 
Candahar, Rostak, Kunduz, Maimana, and 
other places. One tribe, the Siah Posh 
Kafirs, numbering about 300,900, are threat- 
ened with extinction, especially as the 
Amir, as a feudatory of Great Britain, is 
supplied with improved sniders, before 
which the Kafirs with their bow and arrow 
cannot stand, and the nation which hates the 
slave-trade is supplying the fire-arms where- 
with the traffic is rendered easy. The Com- 
mittee have memorialised the Marquis of 
Salisbury on this subject, who has cordially 
expressed his sympathy in their views, and 
promised to investigate the matter. 


MOZAMBIQUE. 


The sea traffic to and from Zanzibar 
having been very materially checked, the 
Committee have reason to fear that the Por- 
tuguese and Arabs in Mozambique have en- 
larged the trade, and shipped more fre- 
quently cargoes of slaves to Madagascar. 
They have called attention, in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, to instances of increased 
traffic, and are impressed with the necessity 
for more earnest moral pressure by the 
English Government on the Portuguese 
Government. The Committee deeply regret 
to observe that no British Consul has re- 
sided at Mozambique since December 31, 
1858. It is essentially necessary that an 
efficient consular establishment should be 
appointed in this district. 


MADAGASCAR. 


. While the Committee rejoice in the con- 
tinued progress of vital Christianity in Ma- 
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dagascar, they cherish the confident hope 
that the Gospel will manifcst its power 
there, in leading the people to suppress 
entirely the slave-trade, and slavery. The 
Gospel of Christ is the leaven of liberty, 
which will in process of time set free the 
thousands of bondsmen in this interesting 
island. The Committee hail every sign of 
progress in this direction. 


POLYNESIAN KIDNAPPING. 


Although the Kidnapping Act of 1872 
has been in operation, and Her Majesty’s 
Government have employed four sailing 
schooners to visit the various groups of 
islands in the Southern Ocean, the Com- 
mittee are unable to report that the Poly- 
nesian kidnapping has ceased. The labour- 
seeking vessels are, it is true, more cautious 
as to the islands they visit, and the violence 
to which they resort to secure a cargo; yet 
British, Fijian, and it is feared other vessels, 
pursue the trade. While some vessels, such 
as the Daphne, &c., as detailed in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, perpetrate the grossest out- 
rages, others now adopt the plan of buying 
men and boys. Indeed a trade in boys of 
tender age has been springing up not only 
for Fiji, but for Queensland. The Com- 
mittee rejoice that at last the Governor of 
Queensland has issued orders prohibiting 
the further importation of children, unless 
accompanied by their parents. There is 
reason to fear the traffic in children would 
have gone on unchecked by the authorities 
but for the interposition of the Committee 
and of private gentlemen. 

The Committee have given the subject 
much attention, and have from time to 
time urged their views upon the Govern- 
ment. They have felt themselves called 
upon to protest against the miscarriage of 
justice in the release from prison of Captain 
Coath, convicted of kidnapping, and also 
in the escape from punishment of the two 
men, Mount and Morris, who were parties 
with Dr. Murray, in the noted Cart atrocities. 
In view of the continued irregularities of this 
trade both by Queensland and Fijian 
vessels—of the impossibility of preventing 
these evils—of the disastrous effects on the 
interests of the native population in the 
islands; in view of the unsatisfactory 
treatment of the natives in the more distant 
locations in Queensland, and of the general 
abuse of the natives in Fiji; and in view 
too of the example that Great Britain should 
set to the world at large, the Committee 
deem it to betheir duty to besatisfied with 
nothing less than the TOTAL SUPPRESSION 
of the labour traffic as carried on in the 
Southern Ocean. 

The Committee have regarded with favour 
the proposal to annex the Fiji islands to 
Great Britain, as a means to put an end to 
the lamentable state of things there. They 
cannot, however, too earnestly remind their 
friends that simple annexation will not de- 
stroy the trade in human beings. Special 
prohibitory and penal legislation and super- 
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vision will be required to remedy the present 
state of things. Those held by fraud or force 
in servitude should be restored to their 
liberty, and every effort should be made to 
redress their wrongs. Unless special legis- 
lation be adopted the evils, even with 
annexation, will continue unabated. 


THE CHINESE COOLIES IN CUBA AND PERU. 


have claimed the sympathising interest 
and effort of the Committee. In Cuba 
there are upwards of 60,000 Chinese coolies, 
who, under the pretence of an eight years’ 
contract, have been doomed to a bondage 
worse than that of the African slave, and 
in Peru there are over 200,000 whose treat- 
ment in most cases is of the most fearful 
character. ‘The Committee have repeatedly 
given publicity to their wretched condition, 
and they rejoice that the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China has appointed a special com- 
mission—consisting of Chinese, German, 
English, and American gentlemen, to exa- 
mine into the condition of the coolies in 
Cuba and Peru. The Committee have en- 
deavoured to render the Commission assis- 
tance in their inquiry, and they have urged 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to instruct 
the British Minister and Consuls in those 
countries to render such aid as may 


facilitate and make their mission success- - 


ful. The response from the Government 
has been cordial and gratifying, and it is to 
be hoped that, in spite of threatened oppo- 
sition, the Commissioners will be able to 
obtain a thorough and full report of the 
miserable condition of the Chinese, and 
that measures will be taken to restore the 
wronged people to their liberties and their 
homes. 
CUBA. 


Since the revolution in Spain in 1868, 
there have been several favourable. oppor- 
tunities when the Government could have 
satisfied the public sentiment of the Spanish 
people, by passing a legislative measure to 
liberate the 350,000 slaves in Cuba; but 
the slaveholders have been successful in 
thwarting the plans and efforts of the friends 
of abolition. The Committee have embraced 
every opportunity to promote, in Spain, the 
cause of emancipation, and have not failed 
repeatedly to entreat the Foreign Office to 
call upon the Spanish Cabinet to fulfil their 
treaty obligations in regard to the illegally 
held slaves in Cuba. They regret to know 
that, while the American Government 
(which has no treaty with Spain respecting 
the slave-trade) have nobly exerted them- 
selves on behalf of the enslaved, the British 
representative in Madrid has manifested 
little, if any, sympathy on behalf of Cuban 
slaves. This is the more to be lamented as 
it is believed that, had firm but friendly 
pressure been used by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, slavery in the Spanish Antilles 
would have been abolished, and anarchy 
and bloodshed would have ceased—where 
now property is destroyed—human rights 
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are violated—and the most disgraceful out- 
rages are perpetrated. 


BRAZIL. 


Since the passing of the unsatisfactory 
Emancipation Act of 1871, by the Legisla- 
ture of Brazil, no material progress has been 
made in the cause of emancipation, in this 
country. The one million and a half of 
slaves, who are legally entitled under treaty 
rights to their freedom, by the 1871 Act 
are doomed to a life-long bondage. They 
appeal to the friends of humanity in Eng- 
land to strike off their chains, and secure 
their freedom. Shall they appeal in vain ? 


BRITISH INDIA COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 


The Committee have had under their con- 
sideration the whole subject of immigration 
from British India to the Mauritius Ré- 
union, and to the French, Dutch and British 
West Indies. They have reason to fear 
that, notwithstanding the departmental 
regulations of the Immigration Office, 
grave irregularities take place in the collec 
tion and recruiting of coolies for distant 
Jabour markets, and that in too many cases 
gross fraud (and, at times, even force) is 
resorted to in order to fill the depdts for 
shipment. The Committee await with much 
anxiety the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of the immigrants in Mauritius, 
where they have reason to believe sad 
oppression is committed oa the helpless 
coolies. They are also not at all satisfied 
with their state in British Guiana, And 
with the almost impossibility of securing 
adequate provision for the protection 
of these British Indian subjects in our 
own colonies, it may be readily under- 
stood how very unsatisfactory must be the 
condition of the coolics in Réunion, and in 
the French and Dutch West-Indian Colonies. 
Indeed the Committee are convinced that 
the time has arrived when the whole policy 
of the transportation of the subjects in 
British India to distant countries for servile 
labour under contract must come under 
legislative review and revision, with a view 
to allow only of a healthy spontaneous 
emigration which shall be free from the evils 
inherent in the present system of obtaining 
labourers. 


THE ZULU WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The Committee felt themselves called 
upon to memorialise Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies respecting the 
forcible deportation, by the soldiery, of the 
captured women and children of the Zulu 
tribe under Langilabelele and whom the 
Natal authorities originally intended to 
place under a three years’ forced servitude. 
They trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not permit such an arrangement to be 
carried out, but that these women and 
children shall be restored to their liberty 
and their just rights. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Impressed with the necessity of awak- 
ing public attention, and diffusing general 
information on the subject of the slave- 
trade and slavery, the Committee resolved 
to promote the holding of public meetings. 
They have been greatly encouraged by the 
cordial response from gentlemen in most of 
the towns and cities which have been 
visited, and are encouraged during the 
coming autumn and winter season to renew 
their efforts in this direction, 

The Committee cannot close their report 
without referring to the loss the anti- 
slavery cause has sustained during the past 
vear, by the death of not a few of the 
fathers and earnest labourers, who have left 
a great work yet to be completed by their 
successors, Among those whose obituary 
has been recorded in the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, the Committee would specially 
name the noble-hearted Dr. Livingstone, 
who by his unexampled labours has opened 
up to view the fearful state of things in 
reference to the slave-trade in East Africa, 
and who has so earnestly appealed to the 
nation at large not to slacken in its anti- 
slavery zeal and effort, until Africa shall 
be delivered from this evil. Greatly 
will the Committee be cheered by the 
hearty co-operation of the public at large, 
to hasten the day when every man, woman, 
and child, shall enjoy personal liberty, and 
the slave-trade, and slavery, be for ever 
and completely destroyed. 


The CHARMAN stated that, before he ad- 
dressed the meeting, he would call upon 
his old friend, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
who was particularly engaged in the after 
part of the evening, to say a few words. 

Sir THomas Foweit Buxton said :— 
He hoped attention would be called at 
this meeting by Sir B. Frere and others 
who had painful experience of the ques- 
tion, to the slave-trade on the East Coast 
of Africa. If they took the trouble to 
read what had been done in this question 
by those who were interested in it years 
ago, they would be astonished with one or 
two points. In the first place they would 
find that the evils agitated against years 
ago were still rife upon a large portion of 
Africa. There was the same terrible loss 
of life, and the same frightful desolation of 
the country. Tracts of land which travellers 
saw one year under cultivation were the 
next laid waste by the slave-traders and 
fast becoming jungle again. There was one 
point which was especially prominent— 
viz., the frightful loss of life which oc- 
curred amongst the poor slaves in travelling 
down to the coast, and the further loss of 
life on board ship. These evils had all 
existed under the old slave-trade, and in 
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the present day there was a great deal to 
lament of the same kind. The old diffi- 
culty of authentic evidence relative to 
these evils was not now in their way. Now, 
people well known to the English public 
were witnesses as to the slave-trade, and 
their names were only necessary to carry 
authority with them. There were the 
letters of Dr. Livingstone, and other 
travellers. The fact that slavery had a 
great and bad effect on the commercial 
character of a country was a reason why 
the City of London should feel inter- 
ested, if for no other motives, in its abo- 
lition. (Cheers.) The produce of Africa 
was suited to the Indian markets, 
and it was well known that in India 
few years passed without a famine. If 
Africa was developed and _ cultivated 
the produce from that country imported 
into India wonld do much to obviate 
these famines, but the slave-trade de- 
populated whole districts, and laid waste 
the country. (Cheers.) This being the 
case, it was monstrous that such a state of 
things should be allowed to exist. (Loud 
cheers.) Dr. Livingstone had done much 
to clear the way, and had brought out 
these facts, which were not, and could not 
be disputed. The power and influence 
which England possessed in India, Zanzibar, 
and other parts of the Eastern world, made 
it their duty to acknowledge their respon- 
sibility, and to put down this evil. (Cheers.) 
It rested with England to stir in this 
matter, and it was the work of this Society 
to make this responsibility more widely 
known and deeply felt. (Loud cheers.) 
The CHarrMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, 
there are a great many things which have 
been told you by my friend, Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, which have anticipated to 
some extent what I might have ventured to 
lay before you, and so far you will excuse me 
in shortening what I have to say, because 
I happen to be in very much the same 
position in which he is himself, with very 
pressing and long-standing engagements, 
which oblige me to abridge very much 


what I should be glad to lay before you | 


this evening. 

There are, however, one or two things 
that I do not think anybody could state to 
you so emphatically as I should be glad to 
state myself; and, first of all, I would say 
how very much, since we last had the honour 
and pleasure of meeting together, my sense 
of the value of the Society’s operations in 
past times, and the necessity for the Soci- 
ety’s exertions in the future, have increased. 
I was then very much impressed with 
what I knew had been done by the patri- 
archs of the Society. I looked upon the 
work which had been accomplished by 
England as having been effected by the aid 
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of your friends, who formed the forlorn 
hope of those who in times past carried 
the strongholds of Satan ; but I felt at that 
time (and I must say, in this respect my 
feeling is somewhat strengthened), thattime 
had somewhat enfeebled the efforts of the So- 
ciety, and rendered it less vigorous than it 
used to bein time past. Nowallowme, how- 
ever, to say a few words regarding the field 
which is before you, for I think the great 
majority of the members of this Society 
shared the impression which I confess till 
a few years ago I myself shared—that the 
neck of the difficulty, so to speak, had been 
long ago broken, and that little more re- 
mained than to count the spoils of victory. 
But so far is this from being the case, you 
may remember how a few years ago we 
were awakened from our sleep by what 
Livingstone wrote home to us ; and when 
we came to look around us, we found that 
East and West, North and South, there 
was a great deal of the same evil still to be 
found on the earth, and though you might 
have laid your armour aside, you find 
that it is necessary once more to buckle 
it on, and to renew your old labours 
which had been so far successful. When 
the Parliamentary Committee took evi- 
dence in a most formal and painstaking 
manner, you remember how it bore out 
all that Livingstone had told you, and 
when I was sent out with every appliance 
which Government could furnish, and 
with all the aid which we could draw from 
the support of foreign governments, what 
did we find on the East Coast of Africa ? 
We found, briefly, that everything reported 
by Livingstone and his companions, and 
everything our friend Mr. Waller has so 
often told you, and which others have re- 
peated from time to time, was all entirely 
true, and that exaggeration was, as [ have 
repeatedly said, quite impossible. You 
have your difficulties occasionally between 
labour and capital in this country ; but I 
would ask you to consider for one moment 
what would be the state of things if, as a 
general rule, all labour were recruited by 
slaying the fathers and mothers of the 
labouring population throughout the coun- 
try, or carrying them off into slavery, 
and making servants and slaves of the 
children, which is, briefly stated, the way 
in which labour is recruited throughout 
those countries where the slave-trade pre- 
vails, They are generally taken young, and 
are made orphans by the murder of one or 
both of the parents, and are carried away into 
a distant country. Now I will ask you 


_ whether anything that the most sensational 


writers can state can possibly exaggerate 
this state of things. You would only have 
to reflect what would be the result if you 


treated the labouring people in this way 
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—whether you would not in time ex- 
terminate them. This is certainly the fact 
in East Africa. Wherever travellers go 
into districts they have been ten or twelve 
years before, they find that the popula- 
tion has nearly disappeared, and that the 
slave-trade is,as Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
told you, causing cultivated fields to fall 
into jungle, and that nothing but the un- 
conquerable power of life with which the 
negro race seems to be endowed prevents 
the whole country from becoming a desert. 
The Africans are more hopeful, more san- 
guine, better tempered, and more childlike 
in their forgetfulness of their misfortunes, 
than we are. I believe that if the same 


process were triedéupon the European races | 


you would find the survivors would so 
brood over their state that they would 
very soon come to an end. But it has so 
happened that God has blessed these un- 
fortunate negroes with a temperament 
which enables them to survive all this 
treatment, and when they get the slightest 
chance to free themselves, you find them 
occupying their old homes again, and cul- 
tivating their old fields, 

Then, as to the mode in which the traffic 
is conducted. I do not mean to say that 
occasionally you may not find instances in 
which individuals have been made slaves 
by other processes than by the murder of 
their parents. I have known a man sell 
himself, I have known people sell their 
relations, and very frequently it is the 
punishment for getting into debt, but 
these are exceptions, If you take a string 
of slaves, as we saw them in the slave- 
market in Zanzibar—a system which has 
now, I hope ceased,—and inquired of 


them, you would find that for every one | 


that had been made a slave unattended 
with bloodshed, I venture to say there 
would be twenty whose capture had been 


either effected by stealing them when | 


their parents were out of the way, or by 


some form or other of murder of their | 
_ that this country undertook when it sent 


relatives. We tested what we were told 
by those who informed us, in a variety of 
ways, one of which was—by hearing what 
the slaves themselves and the slave-dealers 
told us. 

One of the consequences which attends 
this state of society is, that everybody’s 
moral sense is blunted, and we found every 
one who was at all connected with slavery 
trying to deceive, not only us, but them- 
selves, with regard to these iniquities. 

Then with regard to carrying the slaves 
down to the coast. Mr. Waller will give 
you information with regard to the transit 
of the slaves by land, but we saw the 
mode by which they were conveyed by 
sea. When first we went to Zanzibar it 
appeared to be just at the close of the 
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season, when the transit of the slaves 
was free. There was nothing whatever to 
make the people exaggerate the horrors of 
the transit. The mainland was in sight, 
and yet we found that the greed of gain, 
and the carelessness of human life engen- 
dered by the slave-trade, made the slave- 
dealers so utterly callous to the sufferings 
of the human goods which they carried, 
that they crammed them on board the 
boats so closely, and supplied them so in- 
sufficiently with food | water, that num- 
bers died upon the voyage; numbers 
= from thirst, from hunger, and 
rom disease of different kinds, engendered 
by the close packing, and this was the 
state of things when there was no fear of 
anybody stopping them—when the traders 
might, if they pleased, have carried them 
past our Consuls, past the Custom House, 
and past our men-of-war, without the 
slightest let or hindrance, and when there 
was no attempt to stop them. 

Now, the results of my mission to the 
East Coast of Africa has, I think, been 
somewhat overstated, As to stopping the 
slave-trade altogether, I think that it 
must take years of persistent work, such 
as the Society has already devoted to it 
during three quarters of a century. It 
must take more of this same kind of 
work before it can be said that Slavery 
and the Slave-tradé have been effec- 
tually suppressed. All that our mission 
could claim to do was simply to do what 
we were sent to accomplish, which was to 
abolish those stipulations of the treaty 
which enabled the Slave-trade to be carried 
on in spite of us, and further to gain as it 
were the keys of the Sultan’s dominions, to 
get admission to all parts of his realms, 
and to secure his assistance in clearing his 
dominions of this traffic. That was accom- 
plished, but that was simply getting per- 
mission to go in and work. It was, we 
thought at the time, and I think still, a 
very great step, which was worthy of all 


the mission out, but still it is only the first 
step, towards enabling this country to do 
upon the East Coast what has been already 
so well secured upon the West. 

Now I should like to say a few words at 
to what I think should be the course for 
the future, and which I think will be 
worthy of what you have done in the past. 
My friend, the Secretary of the Society, 
will read to you the report for the last year, 
which will show you what you have been 
doing lately. I need not remind you of 
what you did in the days when those who 
are grey-headed around us were still young 
and hopeful. The work which was then 
done was I believe one of the greatest which 
has ever been accomplished by the Society. 
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But of late we have undoubtedly rather 


relaxed in our efforts; and what I should. 


like you to do now is to realise that not 
only in Eastern Africa, but in other parts, 
which will be more particularly described 
to you by other speakers this evening,— 
you have a work todo which is only second 
in importance to the great work you have 
already done, and that there must be no 
relaxation of any kind, but that you must 
stir up all classes of your countrymen and 
women, to join with you in purging every 
part of the world which acknowledges 
the influence of England, from this great 
curse of humanity. 

I am afraid you will find that even on the 
Western Coast of Africa there is still some- 
thing to be done ; for it is only since the 
late expedition went out to the West Coast 
that we have learned how much of what 
is there called domestic slavery still goes 
on under the flag of England. Recollect 
that—under the flag of England it is still 
possible for one man to say that he is the 
master of the person and fortunes of another 
man, who is his unwilling slave, who, if he 
escapes may be captured and sent back to 
his master by magistrates acting under the 
commission of the English Government. 
That fact I think has been very clearly 
brought out in the letters which you have 
seen from correspondents on the West 
Coast, which are to be relied upon. Hence 
I think you will see that even on the 
West Coast of Africa, where you have 
done so much, there is still a work to be 
attended to which is worthy of this Society. 

But on the East Coast I am very certain 
that, considering the great growth of 
this trade during the last twenty years, 
under the peace and protection insured by 
the power of the British Government, and 
fed, I am sorry to say, by capital supplied 
by British Indian subjects on that coast, 
you have undoubtedly a work to do such 
as is only exceeded in difficulty by what 
you have done on the West Coast and other 
parts of the world. When we came home 
from Eastern Africa we laid before her 
Majesty’s Government a number of pro- 
posals of different kinds, not merely for 
putting a stop to the Slave-trade at the 
present time, but for preventing its revival, 
and in time, as we trust, emancipating 
slaves everywhere within the influence of 
the British Government. As an encourage- 
ment we may observe that there are in 
Africa potentates connected with the trade 
on either coast who are quite sensible to 
the opinion of the British Government. 
They may have the vaguest possible 
notions about England—they may know 
very little of the form of government, 
or our societies, or our creeds, or our 
political parties ; but this they all know 
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— that the friendship and the appro- 
bation of the white man, and, above all, 
white men of the English nation, is worth 
having ; and if they once learn that they 
cannot have it while they tolerate either 
slavery or the slave-trade, you may be 
certain that you have done something to 
ut an end to those abominations in those 
ands. 

Among other things which we recom- 
mended should be done, one was that 
there should be a more watchful vigi- 
lance on the part of the police of the 
seas, and also that there should be more 


_ consular agency employed, not only to 
_ protect the merchants of England and other 


nations in their fair dealing, but also to 
watch the operations of the slave-trade. 
And this is a most important matter. We 
should also recommend thatthe English Go- 
vernment should pay any of your mission- 
ary societies who would undertake to teach 
and train liberated slaves, a system which 
has been productive of the very best results 
upon the Western Coast, and which I feel 
is most necessary upon the East Coast. We 
recommended further, that pressure should 
be brought to bear upon different Powers 
who now give protection to the slave- 
dealers, and that encouragement above 
all should be given to lawful com- 
merce. It is all very well for men to 
laugh and to sneer at the measures which 
are proposed by those who have advocated 
your cause in times past, and to speak 
ironically of the claims put forward by 
Christianity and civilisation ; but you may 
rely upon it that neither upon the East 
Coast nor upon the West Coast can slavery 
be put an end to without Christianity and 
lawful commerce. These cannot flourish 
there without assisting to destroy slavery ; 
but above all—and this will be received 
perhaps with more concurrence in this 
assembly than in many others in this 
city—believe me that it is my firm con- 
viction, from all I have seen upon the 
East Coast of Africa and other parts of 
the world, during a very long official 
lifetime, that neither civilisation nor com- 
merce will ever flourish as they do in 
this country, and as I am sure you wish 
them to flourish in every country through- 
out the world, without a sound form of 
Christianity. (Applause.) It may be 
quite possible to devise something else ; 
you may devise some other religion by 
which it may be possible to do all you 
wish as regards civilisation and commerce ; 
but I can only say that, as a matter ‘of 
experience, I have searched the records of 
history, and searched every country, but 
have found no trace of any religion except 
the Christian which could effectually put 
an end to slavery. If any religion other 
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than Christianity could be invented which 
would effect this result, it must be an 


invention of the future, for as yet it does | 


not exist. But, as we all know we have a 
religion with a code ot morality which can- 
not be infringed, and is universally recog- 
nised, and without discussing this or that 
theological dogma, you may depend upon 
it that you will find no code of morals 
which will serve you equally wellas guides 
in political and social administration, with 
those which you find in the old teachings 
of your Bible. 

These, my friends, are shortly the mea- 
sures which we have recommended; we 
have advised many in which the Govern- 
ment can do a great deal; but the main 
part of the business must be done by your- 
selves—by exertions such as this Society 
has in time past recommended in its cor- 
orate capacity—by impressing upon Par- 
ament your determination not to cease 
from agitating this subject, until you have 

ot what you require; then you will bring 

own a blessing upon all mankind, and no 
doubt a blessing upon this country, the 
blessing which doing the will of God is 
always found to bring in this life. 

I trust that you will pardon me for 
addressing you at such length. There are 
many others who can speak even with 
more force from their personal experience 
of what they have seen of slavery. There 
are gentlemen from almost every part of the 
world where slavery is known, who will, 
I am sure, confirm what I have said, that 
the work hitherto done is not complete 
—that you must put your shoulders once 
more to the wheel—that you must rise 
with the old spirit, and, by God’s blessing, 
attain the same end which He has bestowed 
upon your efforts in times past. (Applause.) 

I will now ask you to allow me to resign 
the chair to my friend Mr. Sturge. 


The TREASURER read the financial state- 
ment of the Society, for which see page 86. 


BenJaMin Scort, Esq., moved the first 
resolution, which was as follows :— 


“That whilst this meeting is devoutly 
thankful for the progress of the cause of 
liberty, as seen in the suppression of the 


Slave-trade in Khiva and Macao, and in | 


the complete emancipation of slavery in 
Porto Rico, and the Dutch West India Colo- 
nies, it realises the imperative necessity for 
continued earnest effort on the part of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to 
seek by all moral and pacific means the 
suppression of the Slave-trade still so widely 
prevalent in Africa and Asia, and to secure 
the emancipation of the slaves in Moham- 
medan and other countries in the eastern, as 
well as of those in Cuba and Brazil in the 
western, Hemisphere.” 
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Mr. Chairman and Christian friends, I 
feel that there are many around me 
who can speak from personal observa- 
tion about the existing atrocities of the 
Slave-trade in Africa and elsewhere, and 
that it would be quite unbecoming in me 
to occupy many minutes of your time. I 
am under orders, however, to move this 
resolution, and I shall do so in a very few 
words, confining myself to one topic. 

The first point in the resolution is the 
expression of devout thanktulness for the 
success which has attended the efforts of 
this Society and of Christians generally 
in the past, and to that point only I shall 
address myself in a few brief remarks. 

Our Chairman spoke of the veterans of 
the Anti-Slavery Sesieoe, some of whom 
we recollect. My grandfather was the first 
treasurer of this Society, and from my 
infancy I have been familiar with this 
subject and taken a deep interest in it, 
and, as officially connected with this City, 
I think I cannot do better in speaking of 
our devout thankfulness than to ask you 
for a minute or two just to look back 
and see the way in which we have been 
brought with reference to the abolition 
of the abomination of slavery. Just 105 
years ago was the first sound of oppo- 
sition uttered in this city to the system 
of slavery—a very short period indeed in 
the life of a nation or in the history of 
the world. In the year 1769 this adver- 
tisement appeared in the London morning 
papers :— 


O be SOLD, a BLACK GIRL, the 

property of J. B., extremely handy, works 
with her needle tolerably, and speaks English 
perfectly, &c. Inquire of Mr. Owen, at the 
Angel Inn, behind St. Clement’s Charch, in 
the Strand. 


Mr. Granville Sharpe cut out that adver- 
tisement, and transmitted it to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with a letter, in which 
he speaks of the frequent occurrence of such 
advertisements in the London papers, that 
it was a disgrace to our commerce, religion, 
and humanity. That was about 100 years 
ago. Then began the struggle of that man 
single-handed. There was no society to 
take the matter up in those days. He 
had an action brought against him on the 
ground of his interfering with the rights 
of property in human beings, and having 
consulted the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, they unitedly told him that he had 


| no case, that he must submit to what was 


the law of England. He was, however, 
one of those men whom Providence raises 
up to do the work of Providence in our 
world, and he would not submit to any- 
thing which he felt and knew to be wrong. 
In the face of the Attorney-General and 
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also of the Recorder of London (his own 
solicitor had thrown up his case as use- 
less), he nevertheless conducted his own 
case in the courts, searched through the 
whole of the law books of England, and 
then appeared before Lord Mansfield ; when 
the decision was come to, and the first 
blow struck at this system, that man could, 
in England, have no property in man. 
(Loud applause.) 

Now I think it ought to excite our 
devout thankfulness just to look back at 
that point—that little period of time out 
of the 6,000 years since our world was 
peopled. We have seen slavery made 
illegal in Great Britain. The horrors of 
the middle passage from Africa to our 
West Indian Colonies have been put a 
stop to chiefly through the efforts of this 
Society. Then came the struggle in 
America, and Providence (to God be all 
the praise) put an end to slavery in the 
United States, Overruling that war between 
the North and South, brought about by 
slavery, Providence has abolished slavery 
in the United States within the recollec- 
tion of all of us, and 4,000,000 slaves have 
been set free. But this is not all. We 
have seen slavery fall, as it has been 
reported to us to-night, in the Dutch West 
Indian Colonies. We have seen slavery 
brought to an end in the Russian empire, 
and we have been reminded of that fact in 
the last few days; and I was grateful the 
other day to hear the Corporation of London 
express their gratification and thankfulness 
to the Emperor of Russia for his having 

ut down slavery in his vast empire. For, 
ook at it as you may, serfdom in Russia was 
nothing but slavery. The man belonged 
to his lord; his wife belonged to his lord, 
and his daughter and his son; they were 
all chained to the soil, and could not move 
from their lord’s estate, which is the very 
essence of slavery. Slavery in all its 
horrors existed in many parts of Russia, 
and the Russian Consul told me not very 
long since that there were as many as 
25,000,000 of serfs in the Russian Empire. 
We have seen the end of that, and now at 
Khiva and Macao slavery has been put 
down, and we hope it will soon be abo- 
lished in Cuba. But you have been told 
to-night that slavery still flourishes as an 
iniquitous institution in large portions of 
the world, where it will yet be destroyed 
by Providence working by means of 
Christian societies. The Chairman has 
told you that civilisation may do some- 
thing, and that commerce may do some- 
thing ; but the truth is that the Christian 
religion alone is sent to our world as the 
remedy for all our evils. Now slavery 
was the creature of paganism. The whole 
Roman Empire was full of slavery when 
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the Saviour came, and in three centuries 
the Christian religion put an end to slavery, 
so that there was not a slave in Europe. 
When religion became corrupted in the 
middle ages, slavery sprung up again, 
and prevailed in this country, and in our 
colonies, and in most of the countries of 
Europe, but reviving Christianity, aided by 
the efforts of this Society, made known the 
horrors of slavery, and brought about its 
destruction everywhere in our dominions. 
And my advice to you to-night is to take 
encouragement by the result of the labours 
of the past hundred years, and to remember 
that God is on our side, His providence is 
on our side, and religion is on our side, 
and that, with the help of these, advancing 
civilisation over the world will destroy this 
horrible system. I will not detain you 
longer. I can only express devout thank- 
fulness at our past success. (Applause.) 

Dr. KENNEDY, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said, Mr. Chairman : It is a rare thing 
for me to prepare a speech, but I could 
not decline preparing one for this evening, 
recollecting the enthusiasm of my youth 
forty years ago with reference to this sub- 
ject. I think it better, however, that my - 
speech should go into my waste-paper 
basket when I get home than that it should 
be inflicted upon you, and that you should 
be thus deprived of what you may hear 
from other speakers about the Slave-trade 
in different parts of the world. With that 
conviction I content myself with seconding 
the resolution. 

Dr. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore 
Government College, in supporting the 
resolution, said: There is no work and no 
honour which could be greater than to be 
associated with this Society, and there is no 
distinction which can more endear one, not 
only to one’s country, but also to posterity, 
than to have aided in the suppression of 
the slave-trade, which continues to exist, 
and which during the last few years seems 
to have made fresh and new strides. 

In looking at the resolution before me, I 
find that a very accurate reference is made 
to the Mohammedan element in the con- 
sideration of the question of slavery. With 
all my regard for the Mohammedans and 
for their literature, it is undoubtedly true 
that they are the mainstay of slavery 
throughout the world, and next to them, 
I must grieve to add, are the professed 
Christians, the taskmasters of Cuba and 
Brazil, and other countries to which refer- 
ence has been made in the Secretary’s 
report. Were the real spirit underlying 
the Mohammedan religion, inferior as it 
may be to the noble dictates of our own, 
carried out by the Sultan, I "have not the 
faintest doubt but that it would elicit a 
response from all right-thinking Mussul- 
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mans, and that we should find even in 
Mohammedan countries a large number of 
men who are now slaves emancipated forth- 
with ; and it is the duty of this Society, 
in which men of all creeds and nations are 
associated, to avail itself of every possible 
means by which it can achieve this great 
end. 

In Turkey, where only a year before the 
Crimean war a slave was offered to my- 
self, so much has been gained that the 
public sales have been stopped; but, as 
you have heard from the Report, private 
sales still continue, and, to our shame be it 
said, there are in that country persons of 
European descent who under some form or 
other keep slaves in their own homes at the 
present moment. 

With regard to the steps taken by Sir 
Samuel Baker in his expedition under the 
Egyptian Government, it must be clear to 
you that any action connected with the 
forcible annexation of countries cannot 
have the same result that we expect from a 

ure and unalloyed philanthropic mission. 
We all know that Egypt is a slaveholding 
country. We know that kidnappers, or- 
anized by private mercantile houses, have 
es been more or less successful, whilst 
the introduction of a regular force, with 
improved firearms, has at last cowed to 
a very great extent the spirit of the popu- 
lation, and has tended very considerably to 
lessen the price of slaves in Egypt, where 
both in professedly Christian and Moham- 
medan eer ert there are slaves. To 
make the ivory trade, which is practically 
only another name for the slave-trade, a 
monopoly of the Khedive, is no great im- 
provement ; whilst to change private slaves 
into State slaves is only depriving them 
of the personal interest that their masters 
hitherto took in them. We must all feel 
that, to convince us of his sincerity, the 
first step to be taken by the Khedive is to 
emancipate his own slaves. But now, to 
bring matters home to ourselves, we have 
heard from Sir Bartle Frere that under 
British magistrates prosecutions for the re- 
covery of slaves still take place on certain 
arts of the Western Coast of Africa. We 
ave in India a state of things on which, 
as regards India proper, I should have 
referred the authority of a speech from 
Sir George Campbell. But, speaking of 
those parts with which I am acquainted, 
I may say that in some places openly, and 
in others concealed, a trade in slaves is 
still carried on; for instance, a man high 
in the confidence of our Government, 
which confidence he ne pens through his 
loyalty, knowing that | was anxious to 
rocure a specimen of that curious race, 
the Siah Posh Kafirs, said, “‘ You need not 
trouble yourself, 1 will purchase one for 
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you,” at a place he mentioned within five 
miles of Peshawar. When I pointed out to 
him that there were laws against that, he 
said, “ Very well, but your laws only apply 
within your frontier. I will organise an 
expedition and bring down a man myself 
from beyond the frontier.” It cannot be 
wondered at that there should be a general 
ignorance of British principles of govern- 
ment throughout our tributaries, and no- 
thing but the unremitting and determined 
opposition of every European in India to 
the continuance of the slave-trade will ever 
fully enlighten them. 

Let me first speak of a feudatory who is 
absolutely under our control, the Maharajah 
of Cashmeer. Now, in that country, not 
only a certain amount of slavery exists, but, 
in one part especially, almost the whole of 
the rising generation of girls are sold for 
purposes which I need not indicate ; whilst 
the Maharajah of Cashmeer, in transgress- 
ing his Western boundary, has, in fighting 
with the people of Yassan (who only 
wanted to be let alone), murdered all the 
men and carried away all the women 
and children into captivity, and distri- 
buted them amongst his own soldiers. 
These women are as fair as most English 
women, and are now at the mercy of these 
soldiers ; and when you consider the power 
and the influence which we have in Cash- 
meer, I say we are very wrong indeed if we 
do not exert that power and compel the 
Maharajah of Cashmeer to restore those 
women to their homes. 

Then comes the case of our ally, the 
Ameer of Cabool. Whether he can be 
called a feudatory is perhaps not technically 
correct, but there is not the least doubt 
that he lives by our breath, and the prestige 
which we give him, and in practically ac- 
knowledging his infant son, and giving the 
Ameer money and arms, we have certainly 
assumed the position of a “ paramount” 

ower towards him. Now, if he is to 

eserve our support, all I can say is, that, 
the “ per power being a civilized 
one, the quasi feudatory power should con- 
duct itself as a civilized one also. Now, 
there exist under the Ameer some popu- 
lations more or less savage, some of which 
perhaps are not entitled to very great con- 
sideration, but all of which are deserving 
of consideration as human beings; others, 
again, are most emphatically ong a oe 
er mage and these are the Siah Posh 

afirs, a specimen of whom I have brought 
here this evening, in order to show you 
how horrible are the evils of slavery, even 
under the most domestic system, where 
the slaves are sometimes advanced to con- 
siderable power. This man, who was re- 
cognised the other day as a major in the 
Ameer’s service, and as the nephew of 
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General Feramorz, a man who was famous 
far beyond the extent of his own country, 
and who was foully murdered, although 
he had conquered the country for the 
Ameer. After a murder, accompanied with 
some mest horrible circumstances, neither 
were his murderers punished by the Ameer, 
who merely allowed their and his half- 
brothers to murder them, nor was any 
notice taken of his services On the con- 
trary, the family of the Kafir general, the 
Ameer’s benefactor, was divided among the 
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sepoys of the Ameer as the property of the | 


men to whom they were given, because the 
general was, after all, only a slave! Now 
this is slavery under its most favourable 
aspects, where men acquire a certain 
amount of power. These Kafirs consider 


themselves the brothers of the Europeans | 
—they are neither Hindoos nor Mahom- | 


medans, but, it has been said, have a 


it were, if it could be possibly increased, 
our sympathy for them. This is the 
race that is now successfully preyed 
upon by the Ameer. I say successfully, 
because it has been certainly successful 
since we have provided the Ameer of 
Cabool with improved fire-arms. These 
people have for ages maintained their inde- 
panies, and even the Ameer of Cabool 
as not been able wholly to conquer them. 
Some believe that the Siah Posh Kafirs 
are descendants of a colony planted by 
Alexander himself ; but, whether that be 
so or not, this race will soon be exter- 
minated, unless this Society and the 
ublic generally move in the matter. All 
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that manyadmirable schemes have been put 
forward this evening for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and that you have not for- 
gotten that upon the sympathies of the Em- 
peror of Russia you have already a hold by 
the Anti-Slavery Declarations of the Con- 
gresses of Vienna and Verona, and, further, 
that you intend to call upon the civilised 
Powers which signed those declarations to 
redeem their pledges. All I can say is 
that something of the kind should be done, 
in order to imbue the whole world with 
the feeling that slavery must be put a 
stop to. Perhaps the Emperor Alexander 
may himself take the lead, and I hope this 
country will follow in an energetic man- 
ner, and compel the abolition of slavery 
throughout the world. 

Gentlemen, the interests of commerce, of 
course, are connected ina great measure 


’ _ with free labour, but there are far higher 
sort of quasi Christianity, increasing as — 


can say is that to this Society suffering | 


humanity all over the world is indebted. 


before I called upon the Secretary of the | 


Society, and the kindness which I met 
with encouraged me to bring the matter 
forward, and it has been taken up in 


the shape of a memorial addressed by this | 


Society to the Secretary of State for India. 


stopping slavery on one side of Central 
Asia; but you must not go away with the 
idea that slaves are not now sold in Bok- 
hara. A gentleman mentioned tome notlong 
since that he had himself bought two slaves 
there, just to show that slavery continued. 
But it has received a check, and my own 
agents in Bokhara have been able to report 
to me the utter bankruptcy of the largest 
house there that dealt in slaves. (Applause.) 
All honour to the Emperor Alexander— 
worthy grandson of that Alexander who 
took up so warmly the agitation which 
went on in this country on behalf of the 
Anti-Slavery question, and who insisted 
upon the Powers of Europe taking the 
matter up. I am very glad, Mr. President, 


considerations, to which I will call your 
attention. England, as a great political 
power, must use its influence in the pro- 
motion of civilisation; because as long as 
England will defend the cause of general 
humanity, she has a hold amongst the best- 
minded men of every country, and it is 
absolutely useless to talk of meeting mili- 
tary force by military force, physical vio- 
lence by physical violence, when a great 
moral power is already in the hands of 
England, unless England allows the power 
to slip from her hands of moving, at any 
time, the whole of civilised Europe by 
her advocacy of constitutional liberty, and 
of every other cause dear to the friends of 
true progress. There are some who would 
be only too glad if England could be in- 


' duced to follow in the wake of those who 
I had not been many days in England | 


speak thus, and to govern with the iron 
hand with which governments, as a rule, 
are carried on abroad. I may also say 
that in the heart of every Englishman 
this should also commend itself, viz., 
the full knowledge that slavery-ridden 


_ Africa, with her great resources, must, 
The Russians have done a great deal in | 


sooner or later, come also directly 
under the influence of the English Go- 
vernment, and of English commerce, if 
we continue our efforts on behalf of her 
unfortunate people. This is only a 
uestion of time, and is not a matter of 
doubt at all. I would, however, point out 
to you, that you should not, whatever may 
be your regard for commerce, and what- 
ever may be yeur regard for incidental 
advantages and political power, lose sight 
of that one great privilege which you 
have of being born free men, and 
that you are looked upon throughout 
the world as the representatives of en- 
lightenment. I wish this feeling to be 


' particularly impressed, because I am my- 


self an Englishman by deliberate choice 
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and conviction, which I consider gives me 
as great a right to be heard as those who 
are only Englishmen by accident. (Loud 
applause. 
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Rev. Horace WALLER, in moving the | 


second Resolution, said:—Mr. Sturge, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, before I make 
the few remarks which I have to address 
to you, I will read the second Reso- 
lution :— 


“That whilst this meeting recognises the 
introduction and diffusion of Christianity in 


Africa by the various Missionary Societies . 


as a powerful influence to destroy the slave- 
trade and slavery, it would encourage the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to persevere in promoting 





those measures they have so long advocated, | 


as being also efficient and permanent in their 


results for the extinction of the slave-trade, | 
viz.,—an able, and so far as practicable, com- | 


plete consular supervision in those regions 


where the sources of the traffic exist, which 


would prove a powerful agency in its repres- 
sion, and at the same time facilitate the de- 


velopment of a legitimate commerce. And | 


inasmuch as, so long as the demand for 
slavery continues, the slave-trade will in- 
evitably be more or less maintained, too 
probably with aggravated sufferirgs, they 
again solicit Her Majesty’s Government to 
invite, as was done on the subject of the 
African slavesetrade in 1816 and in 1822, a 
collective declaration on the part of the 
Western I owers, such as may induce the 
Governments of Turkey, Egypt, and other 
countries, to take measures for its extinction.” 


Sir, in moving the second Resolution, I | 


am delighted to find that my colleague, Dr. 
Leitner, has so ably treated on the second 
part of it, because it facilitates the task 
which I have in hand, and enables me to 
condense my remarks within a shorter com- 
pass. I shall speak with greater ease of 
the first part, which relates immediately to 
the efforts of missionary societies, and to 
that sister service, civilisation, which goes 
hand-in-hand, with missionary societies. 
Sir, I find myself, to a certain extent, un- 
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Frere, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Sectt, and others, 
all impressed with the great weight of the 
question from their several points of view, 
whether it be the busy merchant in the 
counting-house, or men busy with the 
politics in England. I, myself, was once 
in the commercial world, but was led to 
forsake it in order to go to Africa. We 
all raise our voice with one heart, and are 
thankful to God that it is our Christianity, 
after all, which drives us on in the course 
of humanity. What I do protest against 
is, the idea that if England is to be per- 
suaded to move onwards at all, you can 
only get her to do so by whispering Man- 
chester or Liverpool interests into her 
ear. I recollect when a little boy being 
struck by a picture of a donkey-race, and 
very much admired the wit of the man 
who rode the donkey. What did he do? 
he had an obstinate brute to deal with, and 
he dangled a bunch of carrots in front of 
the donkey, which the animal tried to get 
at, and he thus won the race. Christians 
in all parts of the world act as moving 
spirits, and whatever race we enter into, 
let us see if we cannot win on our own 
merits of Christianity. Do not try to go 
onwards by dangling mere commerce in 
front of the people. I think I have 
spoken to the end of my tether on that 
subject, but it is with other feelings 1 come 
here to-night. The last time I had the plea- 
sure of speaking before you, I felt myself 
bound to reflect the convictions of one of 
the dearest friends that man ever had, I 
mean my late chief, Dr. Livingstone. (Ap- 
plause.) I say, Sir, my late chief, for this 
reason, I was invited and went to Africa, with 


_ Bishop Mackenzie; after his decease I still 


went on with Livingstone, and, there- 
fore, I look upon him as my chief. But 
he, too, has gone to that rest for which 


_ he laboured so long, and it is left for those 


_ who worked with him, to speak out plainly 


avoidably repeating that which has been | 


said on other occasions; but I should not 


be faithful to that trust which has been | 


given me, if I did not add my personal 


and deliberately on this subject of the 
slave-trade. 

Sir, you know that it has been my painful 
task to repeat to you some of those scenes 
which we witnessed there, but I am thank- 
ful to say that in later years others have 
also been to see what is the state of things 


in Africa, and it is no longer incumbent 


testimony to that which I have seen, as the | 


result of Christianity. I do believe that it 
would be a most inferior course of proceed- 
ing to suppose that a country like this will 
do good by anything else short of its Chris- 
tianily. I believe, Sir, that when we speak 
of missionary societies, and what they 
have done, we must always be proud of 
those organisations, and able and willing to 
further their efforts, 
find men, patriarchs in the cause of huma- 


upon me alone to relate the horrors of that 
traffic which is now filling England with 
something like alarm. But the evil is 
existing now, and perhaps it has never 
existed in a more dreadfal form than at 
the present moment. You know, Sir, and 
I am glad to say it to you, to whom we, as 


an Anti-Slavery Society owe so much; and 


I, for one, rejoice to | 


nity and philanthropy, like Sir Bartle — 


Sir Bartle Frere has told you again and 
again that it was owing to you and your 
colleagues in this cause that he was sent to 
Africa to sweep away this curse of slavery. 
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All honour to you, Sir, for having urged the 
Government on to do what. was necessary 
in this respect. But I believe that neither 
the late nor the present Government will 
ever do much if the people of England do 
not make their voice heard, and profit by 
every occasion to show the Government 
that they will be at their backs to aid them 
both in matters of trouble and expense. 
Talk about expense! Were we ever making 
so much money as we are now, and are we to 
grudge a few pounds for stopping this evil. 
Is England afraid to carry out the pro- 
yramme of the liberal one who deviseth 
liberal things / I protest against anythin 

like fear that the Government will fal 
short of our expectations. But still it is 
one’s duty to reproduce, to a certain extent, 
that which is now going on. Dr. Living- 
stone has not forgotten to arm you wit 
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| the class to whom slavery is the natural state, 
| and for which they were born.’ I asked the 





facts. Even when he died, his last moments | 
were spent in writing such letters as these | 


which I now hold in my hand, and which 
reproduce to my mind some of those sad 
scenes which we witnessed together ; but I 


cause of their mirth, and was told that they 
laughed at the idea ‘of coming back after 
death and haunting and killing those who had’ 
sold them.’ Some of the words I had to 
inquire--the meaning of the word ‘to haunt 
and kill by spirit power,’ thus it was, ‘ Oh,. 
you sent me off to Manga (seacoast), but the 
yoke is off when I die, and back T shall come” 
to haunt and to kill you.’ Then all joined in 
the chorus, which was the name of each ven- 
dor, as if it were, ‘Oh, Johnnie Smith; Ob, 
Johnnie Smith; Oh! Oh!’ It told not of 
fun, but of the bitterness and tears of such as 
were oppressed, and on the side of the oppres- 
sor there was a power. ‘There be higher than 
they. I am terribly knocked up.” 


And here is the extract of a third 
letter :— 


**T didn’t feel in the least downcast because, 
having been well led all my life long by Hinr 
who says, ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to 


_ pass,’ I cannot doubt but He will do it still. 


do not think anything can be more dis- | 


tressing than one of the incidents which he 


related tome. I had been asking him for | 


information about some of the diseases to 
which the natives were most subjected, and 


found in one of his boxes, brought by | 
those faithful fellows who, by their heroic | 


conduct in bringing Dr. Livingstone’s re- 
mains back to us, have for ever given the 
lie to those who say that these men are 


incapable of sympathy towards others. | 


This letter, Sir, was written at a point just 
to the east of Lake Tanganyika. He says:-- 


“The most startling disease I have seen 


amongst slaves is not earth-eating, which, too, | gun to feel weary when such scenes as 


is a disease per se, but what really seems to be 
broken-heartedness. It does not attack those 
who have been slaves in their own land, 


If it be not prosperous then that will be the 
best for me. ‘’Tis enough that He should 
care; why should I the burden bear?’ Cast 
all your care upon Him. That, by His grace 
and help, I shall continue to do, and will spend 


rag : . | my life in what He carves out for me to do. I 
this is an extract from a letter which was . 


don’t know where, but please Him in Africa.”’ 


Now, these are Livingstone’s words—and [ 
read with pain that immediately after this 
—(there is no breach of confidence in read- 
iny it now)—he writes these words :-—“ I 
am terribly knocked up, but this is for 
your own eye only.” It seems as if these 
things had so told upon poor Livingstone, 
that he himself had almost caught the con- 
tagion of broken-heartedness, and had be- 


| these were ever dwelling in his mind. I 
_ believe that Livingstone was on many 


but those who have been free. I saw a party | 


taken across Leralaba by a slave, and when 
they saw this mighty river or sea between 
them and home they seemed to lose all heart. 
‘Twenty-one who were then considered safe 
were unchained, all scuttled off to the moun- 
tains, but eight still in the chains and in good 


health died in three days. When asked why | 


they did not eat but lay pictures of abject 
misery, they pointed to the heart as the seat of 
pain—they point to that organ correctly, 


though many think that the heart is under the | 


upper part of the sternum or breastbone. I 
suw many others die; some were kindly 
carried, and, on expiring, were laid down on 
the side of the path, the masters wondering 
why they died and had plenty to eat.” 


Here is the extract of another letter :— 


“T once saw a party in the slave yoke sing- 
ing merrily and thought ‘why these fellows 
have taken to it kindly, they must belong to 





occasions almost broken-spirited by the 
dreadful scenes which he witnessed. 

Now, Sir, I am one of those who believe 
that a man never dies in harness without 
some one else leaping into it, and his spirit 
passing, as it were, into others who will 
never let his deeds or words fall to. the 
ground. The question is, How are we to 
act? Because we are dealing to a certain 
extent with generalities—you must use a 
certain kind of machinery to bring about a 
special end, Thanks to this Society, a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed some two or three years 


ago. That Special Committee led to Sir 


Bartle Frere being sent out to Zanzibar, 
and he, aided by Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General, Dr. Kirk, induced the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to sign a treaty, which is valuable 
if carried out ; but, like all other treaties, 
it- wants some one to see that it 7s carried 
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out. We have pouped the export of slaves 
from the mainland of Africa to Zanzibar 
by the treaty ; but, instead of bringing 
them down to the coast and shipping them, 
the drivers simply march them all the way 
up the coast and ship them to the Isle of 
Pemba, and other districts. What I want 
then to say is this, and to keep your eyes 
on this fact, that we have a treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who, if kept up 
to its provisions, is compelled to put an 
end to this traffic in his dominions. 
Article I. of the treaty runs thus :— 
“The provisions of the existing treaties 


having proved ineffectual for prevent- | 


ing the export of slaves from the ter- 
ritories of the Sultan of Zanzibar in 
Africa, Her Majesty the Queen and His 
Highness the Sultan above-named agree 
that from this date the export of slaves 
from the coast of the mainland of Africa, 
whether destined for transport from 
one part of the Sultan’s dominions to 
another, or for conveyance to foreign parts, 
shall entirely cease. And His Hig ness 
the Sultan binds himself, to the best of his 
ability, to make an effectual arrangement 
throughout his dominions, to prevent and 
abolish the same.” Now what our Govern- 
ment must do is this. They must point 
out to the Sultan that it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are brought down 
to the coast and exported from his do- 
minions, or whether they are marched 
further up the coast, in order that the treaty 
may be evaded in some other way, the two 
things are the same. We must make him 
hold to his treaty, and stop the overland 
trade, too ; we must keep the man to his 
word, But we must remember that hitherto 
we have been working, to a certain extent, 
without eyes. I maintain that the eyes of 
the British Government will always be its 
Consuls, who act as our eyes, and if we 
have no consuls to report what is going on 
in those parts where we have treaties, then 








these documents are but so much waste | 


paper, and it is loss of time for the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, to debate upon 
them. The very fact of sending a man 
to Zanzibar in an official position is sure 
to make him an anti-slavery man at once. 
Let him be ever so indifferent individually, 
he cannot see these things going on without 
joining us, and writing home to the Govern- 
ment details of what he sees on the spot. 
Therefore, do let us keep our eyes on these 


two points. We have the treaty with the | 


Sultan of Zanzibar, who has the power to 
stop the overland traffic as well as the off- 
shore traffic, and we must have men-of-war 
upon the coast. It was only the other day 


that a capture was made half way between | 


Madagascar and Mozambique, and—unless 


I am much mistaken--by our putting a | 
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stop to the trade to the North, the slave- 
dealers will redouble their efforts to the 
South, and that is why I say we must 
have men-of-war on the coast to look out 
for them. 

Remember, ladies and gentlemen, what 
it means to hear of 40,000 slaves being 
marched to the coast annually. Living- 
stone, who always made his measure too 
short, and who we never could get up to 
the full stretch of figures, reckoned that 
for every man brought down to the coast 
ten lives were lost, which means a loss of 
life, from first to last, of 400,000 human 
beings per annum. 

Now I am not one of those who say 
to all such arguments, “ Charity begins at 
home,” and I do not want to see such a 
state of things that we cannot look across 
to the coast of Africa, because we feel so 
much about India. We must not let the 
Government drop all its efforts simply for 
the want of being backed up enough by the 
people of this country. But depend upon 
it that all this interest which is centred in 
Africa, and all this growing feeling that 
something ought to be done, will not stand 
or fall just as the Government, or a so- 
ciety, or you or I, choose to exert ourselves 
or not. It is the will of God that this 
terrible evil should be abolished, and, 
whether you are idle or not, some one will 
take up the cudgels and fight the cause of 
Africa. 

I shall conclude, Sir, by adding one little 
grain of gold to that which Mr. Scott has 
thrown into the scale. Let me state that 
when I came up to London one even- 
ing I saw, to my dismay, the news of the 
death of Livingstone announced in the 
papers. At first I did not believe it,—but 
it has proved to be too true. A week went 
by, and at last we had to realise the fact 
that he was, indeed, gone to the God of all 
mercies, who had taken him away from 
his sufferings. But, Sir, my hopes that the 
interest in the cause of Africa would not 
die began to revive, and this it was that 
made them quickly recover from this shock. 
I made the acquaintance at this time of 
one in whom lives the same identical de- 
termination and philanthropic force which 
acted as the mainspring of Livingstone’s 
life; one unknown, from his retiring 
nature, yet well known in noble deeds : 
this man is Colonel Gordon, whom you 
will remember as “Chinese” Gordon. 
After spending some little time with him, 
when I took leave of him, on his way to 
Africa, I began to see the hand of Pro- 
vidence working in the matter. I repeat 
it is a fact that the news of Livingstone’s 
death came one Friday morning, and 
Colonel Gordon went away to the heart 
of Africa with a devotion no less than 
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Livingstone’s to take up this cause of the | slavery negociations. 


abolition of slavery, before the sunset. 
Before we parted, Colonel Gordon said 
this to me : “If I have my own way, there 
shall not be a gun fired in Central Africa 
as long as I am there.” We know what 
he did for China. He saved China from 
the Taepings. He is a man who is prac- 
tical in his way of carrying out what he 


believes to be God’s will, and I look for- | 


ward to the time when we shall join Mr. 


Scott and others in expressions of thank- | 


fulness to God. At the same time that 
He takes away one, He hasraised up others 


for this great purpose. Do not then lose | 
heart, but believe it is God’s cause, and | 
work on, and back up our Government by | 


saying, “ Hear, hear,’ to every motion 
they bring forward for putting down this 
abominable evil of slavery. 

Mr. CHAMEROVzOW, formerly secretary 
to the Society, seconded the resolution, 
and said: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, the night has far advanced, and 
I shall endeavour to put in as few words 
as possible what I have to say. The point 
to which I wish most specially to direct 
your attention is this, We have assembled 

ere to encourage the Society to pursue some 
practical method of putting an end to this 
abominable trade in human beings. If the 
slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa, or 
on the West, or any other point exists, it 
is because slavery itself exists, which is 
the great provocative of the slave-trade. 
Now our difficulty is this; at the present 
moment the bulk of the slave-trade is 
carried on with a view to feed slavery 
existing in Mohammedan communities. 
Those communities are beyond our reach, 
that is to say, we cannot exercise those 


Christianising, humanising influences to | 


which other countries are accessible and 
amenable. We must therefore look to 
some other mode of dealing with this 





evil. With regard to the slave-trade in | 


some parts of Egypt, and carried on from | 


the East Coast of Africa, we cannot attack it 


atitssource. That source is the slave-hunt, 


which is beyond our reach. We cannot 
interfere, elie by our cruisers blockading 
the ports from which those slaves are 
exported into the countries which absorb 
them, nor can we blockade the ports into 
which they are carried—and therefore we 
cannot destroy slavery in those Moham- 
medan countries, for the reason I have 
given—neither at its primary nor at its 
secondary source. We have therefore to 
look around and see how we can deal with 
this question, and how we can best make 
use of the influences at our command to 
crush the strength of slavery. 

There is scarcely a European Power with 
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, It has cost great 
Britain upwards of £50,000,000 sterling in 
its endeavours to put an end to the slave- 
trade, and so long as the markets of Egypt 
and Turkey are open for the absorption of 
slaves so long will the slave-trade continue. 

The various means which have been 
suggested for the downfall of slavery are 
all good. Christianity will certainly make 
its way into all Mohammedan countries in 
time, and legitimate commerce must super- 
sede the trade in human beings wherever 
it exists. Consulates are good, but we have 
diplomatic means at our disposal, and if I 
venture to address this meeting, it is to 
throw out a few hints which I hope may 
be accepted, and to which Sir Bartle Frere 
has given his most cordial assent. We 
must ask those Continental Powers with 
whom we have entered into negociation 
to agree to issue a declaration similar 
to that which has been referred to this 
evening which emanated at the Conference 
of Vienna and which was again renewed 
at the subsequent Conference of Verona. 
This declaration should not be simply a 
mere denunciation of slavery and the 
slave-trade, but that their suppression 
must be considered a matter of inter- 
national policy. The late Lord Brougham 
introduced that memorable Act of Par- 
liament, I think about 1807 or 1809, 
which put an end to the prosecution of the 
slave-trade by British subjects in British 
vessels and under the British flag, by de- 
claring that it should be considered piracy 
and treated as felony. The United States 
have also passed a similar law, and one of 
the latest acts of the late President was to 
refuse to pardon the captain of a slave- 
trader, although he took care of the poor 
man’s family and of his widow. All the 
European Powers should be asked to de- 
clare the slave-trade piracy. I do not mean 
to say that the extreme penalty of the 
law, death, should be inflicted upon 
these pirates, and it might be difficult 
to demand its application in all cases. 
The moment, however, you obtain the 
concurrence of all the European Powers 
to regard slave-trading as piracy, interna- 
tionally, there is no flag which can cover 
it, and that is the great practical point in 
the question which I should venture to 
submit to the meeting. Let us now look 
forward to what we can do, for in the face 
of the facts which we have heard to-night, 


' we have no time to waste. If the measures 


whom we have not entered into anti- 


which have been suggested are immediately 
carried into effect by public opinion, no 
foreign Government could resist their in- 
fluence, and, if once carried out, must, in 
avery short time, meet with the desired 
results. Let us ask the Khedive of Egypt, 
the Sultan of Turkey, and others, to carry 
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out their engagements. If they have land 
pirates let them proceed against those land 
virates, and if they be caught let them be 
ealt with accordingly. That is the only 
way in which you can stop the slave-trade 
in its source. I hope the few remarks 
which I have made will not be objection- 
able. I believe the Anti-Slavery Society 
has a great deal of work to do, but without 
the support of the British public, and 
without increased means and efficiency its 
great work will remain incomplete. I beg 
to second the resolution. 
CapraIn Patmer, R.N., then moved the 
third resolution. He said, Mr. Chairman, 





Ladies, and Gentlemen, I have the honour , 


to read the following resolution :— 


“ That this meeting regarding the Polyne- 
sian labour traffic as essentially a slave-trade 
which does not admit of regulation, but calls 
for total discontinuance, and viewing the 
oppression of the darker races, whether in 
Réunion or other Colonies, as slavery in dis- 
guise; this meeting hereby urges upon tlie 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society to employ every effort to 
secure the personal liberty and rights which 
are the inalienable inheritance of every 
human being.” 


We have, Sir, just heard of the atroci- 
ties which have been going on in the inte- 
rior of Africa, but we must not forget that 
the same atrocities are now going on among 
the beautiful islands of the South Seas, 
where the natives are kidnapped and sold 
into slavery—for it is no less than slavery 
in Fiji where men are kidnapped and 
dragged away from their homes and sold 
for £10 a head, 

Now in 1863, I am ashamed to say, that 
this traffic sprung up in the South Seas 
owing to the colony of Queensland. Per- 
haps it is hardly fair that Queensland 
should have all the odium with respect to 
the Polynesian labour traffic, but that 
colony did start it. Mr. Towns, who char- 
tered the Uncle Tom to go down to those 
islands to get some labourers for his plan- 
tation, addressed a circular to the mission- 
aries in the South Seas, to the effect that 
this traffic in native labour for Queensland 
will do more for the natives in two years 
than the missionaries would do in twenty. 
Now I ask if that has been the result? I 
say No, Sir, it has not. Unfortunately this 
Uncle Tom was followed by a number of 
other vessels, and very shortly the trade 
became general: in fact so general, that 
when I was out there I caught a vessel in 
the very act, and I have had the ae 
nity of bringing the whole matter before 
the public. We must recollect that it is 
not the whole people of Queensland who 
want this traffic. They do not want this 
native labour; in fact they petitioned 


| to carry out, 
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against it, but it is a few planters who 
are eager for money-making. Are we to 
allow these men to be taken away from 
their homes and dragged into servitude 
unwillingly? Are we to allow this state 
of things to go on in order that a few 
nage may be rapidly made rich? I say 

0, and this country will not allow it. 
Owing to the pressure which has been 
put upon the Queensland Government, 
agents are now being sent to those islands, 
because Government agents can, if they do 
their duty, stop actual violence, but there 
is one thing which they cannot do, and that 
is why I want to see this traffic put an end 
to for the sake of Queensland ; for I am no 
enemy to Queensland. There is one clause 
of the instructions which these agents have 
Tt is the 5th Clause. “ It 
will be your duty to explain to each 
labourer the conditions of the engagement, 
and to satisfy yourself that they are under- 
stood by him before you allow the engave- 
ment to be concluded.” I say this is utter 
nonsense. ‘The languages of these islands 
are so numerous that their name is legion. 
In the New Hebrides alone there are twenty 
different languages. Now, I ask you, how 
(unless they have the gift of tongues) can 
these Government agents put a stop to 
this labour-traffic as it now exists? In 
the first place, these natives do not under- 
stand anything like ploughing or the like. 
What do they know about indoor labour 
or outdoor labour?! And yet we are told 
that these Government agents are to explain 
the nature of the contracts to these poor 
islanders who know nothing about them. 
It is perfect nonsense ! 

Allow me also to give you a still higher 
authority than my own on this subject, 
which is that of the lamented Bishop Pater- 
son, with whom I had the honour to he 

erfectly acquainted when I was in New 
Zealand. He says,“ Much is said about 


engagements and contracts being made | 


with these Islanders. I do not believe it is 


possible for any traders to make a bond fide | 
I doubt 


contract with any of the natives. 
if any one of those Government agents can 
speak half-a-dozen words of the native 
tongues.” Now here is the testimony of a 
man who had mastered many of those 
languages, and which shows that all these 
instructions in the 5th Clause are utter non- 
sense and rubbish, and the sooner the 
British public get hold of that fact the 
better, even if they only get hold of that 
one fact. 

I was going to read, Sir, a short extract. 
You are all aware that Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope wrote a book about Queensland, and 
there is one passage in it which is rather 
remarkable: “ Theii contracts to them are 
very much as our legal documents to most 
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of us at home. We sign them, however, 
because from various concurrent causes we 
believe them to be conducive to our ad- 
vantage, not because we understand them.” * 
Is that the way that Mr. Anthony Trollope 
signs his will?—does he compare these 
wretched people with us, with all our ideas 
of civilisation? Supposing all these agents 
do their duty (because this is a vital ques- 
tion, and ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood) suppose they do their duty on board 
ships, what then? Not very long after 
they were appointed, we had a remarkable 
instance of an agent who went on board a 
vessel, and what happened to him! He 
was drugged, thrown down into the hold, 
and ironed amongst the natives. And this 
was a Government agent! He had come 
to tell the captain that he would not have 
kidnapping going on, and canoes sunk, and 
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vated dysentery.” Only fifteen or sixteen 


_ were lauded in good health! 


the poor creatures who were kidnapped | 


‘old in this manner ; he would put a stop 
to it. “Oh, you will, will you?” said the 
captain ; “we'll soon put a stop to that-—— 
[ can very soon put you overboard.” He 
then asked him to take a glass of wine, to 
show that he had no ill will towards him. 
He took it, but what was the consequence? 
It was drugged, and he woke up to find 
himself chained with these islanders, and 
remained so for three months. That is one 
specimen of the way in which the Govern- 
ment agents are treated by these traders. 

There is one other case which ought to 
be noticed here. On board a man-of-war, 
you must recollect, we are most particular 
as to duty. 
obeyed to the very letter, but I] am sorry 
to say that cannot be done in the case of 
these labour vessels. The schooner Isabella 
sails from the Pioneer River, Queensland, 
on the 12th March, 1872—Captain, H. 
Botger; Government Agent, Mr. W. A. 
Dorsey; and a planter, Mr. C. E. Romilly. 

When examined, Mr. Dorsey says there 
were eighty-seven natives on board to be 
returned to their islands, although the 


schooner was considered crowded with | 


forty-seven! They landed these, and com- 
menced recruiting until June 7th, when 
they got forty-seven. During the ten 
weeks’ cruise ten died; then there was a 
lull; then day after day more died, al- 
though shipped in perfect health, says the 
Government agent. Still the recruiting 
goes on. It does not seem to occur to the 
captain or agent that it might be as well 
to land them again. 
agent, “making for Port Mackay,” and 
before they came in sight of Queensland 
twenty-five died, and the doctor, who exa- 
mined .the remainder, found “fourteen or 
fitteen on deck suffering from very aggra- 


= 


* Vol. I. p. 144. 


The Sydney Empire says, “Here is 
startling and comabuline evidence that 
planters and captains of the kind that are 
available for this traffic cannot be trusted 
to due consideration to the health and 
lives of the men who are placed at their 
mercy.” 

Well, Sir, there is one other case which 
should be noticed—it has been alluded to 
in the report, and is the recent case of the 
May Queen, in which young lads of from © 
fourteen to sixteen years of age were 
brought over. It is true that Lord Nor- 
manby ordered them to be returned, but 
what business are they brought over at 
all? What are they to do? Are they to 
work in the sugar plantations? They 
were brought over by the Government 
agent. The great excuse that is made 
for bringing them over, is that they will 
be brought into contact with civilisation. 
Bishop Paterson remarked very truly, that 


_ much has been said about bringing them 








“ We were,” says the | 


into contact with civilisation, but when 
they go away they return worse heathens 
than they were before they went. They 
cannot be taught anything. How can you 
have schools in Queensland for men 
brought from so many different islands, 
all speaking different languages. Sup- 
osing the planters did want a school 
for them, why no one can speak to them 
in their own language, and it is utterly 


absurd to suppose it. 
Every captain’s orders are | 


In regard to the traffic of which the first 
part of this resolution calls for the total 
discontinuance, I have only to mention 
the fact that Lord Normanby himself, the 
Governor of Queensland, and the late Co- 
lonial Secretary, both admit the irregu- 
larities achich exist among these islands ! 
I say, Sir, that that is a strong argument 
in favour of abolishing the whole thing, 
and it ought to be stopped at once. 
What should be done is this, that the 
Labour Act of 1868 should be repealed, 
and I very much hope that the present 
government in Queensland, which, I be- 
lieve, has lately come into power, will 
repeal that Act. 

There are three reasons in my mind why 
this tratlic ought to be stopped. The first 
reason is, because we have testimony of all 
those noble missionary bodies out there, 
with many of whom I came in contact, 
and what is their evidence? That these 
islands are being depopulated. The second 
reason is, that human life is, in Polynesia, 
getting less and less secure, and murder 
and retaliation by the natives take place 
every day, as in the case of Bishop Pater- 
son. And the third reason, which I con- 
sider the most.important of all is this, that 
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this traffic is ruining our missions there. | friend, Mr. Sturge, and his colleague, Mr. 


What is the use of our sending missionaries 
there to teach those natives the beauties 
of Christianity, and pointing them to our 
crucified Redeemer, when English vessels 
are carrying on this kind of traffic? One 
of the smallest of these islands (Savage 
Island) has, within the last five years, 
with a population of only 5,000, paid to 
the Bible Society £500, and have sub- 
scribed £2,300 to other missions, and that 
puts us to the blush. 

These are the reasons why I say that 
this abominable traffic ought to be stopped 
at once by our Government. I beg to 
move the resolution, which is before you. 

EpWaArD JENKINS, Esq., M.P. for Dun- 
dee, briefly seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. James Lona was then called upon 
to move the third resolution, as follows :— 


“That the following gentlemen be the 
Ofticers and Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for the en- 
suing year, with power to add to their 
number,’ * 


It would be very improper indeed of 
me to detain the meeting a moment longer 
than is necessary at this late hour. I will 
therefore, simply state that I have had the 
satisfaction, in connection with the various 
projects which are being put forth for the 
suppression of the slave-trade on the East 
Coast of Africa, to contribute my efforts in 
the way of entering into negociations with 
the French and Portuguese Governments, 
in order to establish regular lines of steam- 
boat communication with their settlements 
in the north of the Mozambique channel, 
and along the African shore, as far, I hope, 
as Delagoa Bay. Had time allowed I would 
gladly have entered into the details of those 
negociations. It may, however, be sufficient 
to say that I have every reason to believe 
that we have the support of the French 
Government in the efforts to suppress the 
slave-trade on that coast. If there is any- 
thing which the slave traders fear more 
than another, it is honourable trade and 

ublicity, more especially when that pub- 
icity will bring down upon them the 
strong hand of justice for their wicked 
leeds. Hence I rejoice to say that our 








Government has now arranged for a line | 


of steamers to run from Aden, along the 
coast as far as Zanzibar, meeting another 
line of steamers coming round the Cape, 
to that point 

At the time that Sir Bartle Frere was 
occupied in the mission on which he was 
sent to that coast, I was led to take an 
interest in that mission through my kind 


* For names, see back of Title, 


Cooper. The French Government was 
represented in Zanzibar, but its represen- 
tatives there placed obstacles in the way 
of Sir Bartle Frere instead of giving him 
their warm support. 

When dwelling upon this matter with 
the Minister for the Colonies, he made 
the remark that there were many things 
doneinthe Colonies of which he thoroughly 
disapproved, but he said, You will under- 
stand in England, better perhaps than in 
any other country, the difficulties of ad- 
ministering distant settlements with which 
you cannot have communication perhaps 
more than once in six, eight, or ten 
months. It was at the same time repre- 
sented to me by Sir Bartle Frere that whilst 
our steamers or fleet were able to exercise 
a certain amount of vigilance over the 


| slave-trade, that trade was being carried 


on briskly under the French flag, and 
that facilities were given for flying the 
French colours which shouid be put a stop 
to if possible; and that not only did the 
French Consul at Zanzibar act contrary to 
his instructions, but that his Government 
were allowing the irregularities which Sir 
Bartle Frere complained of to be carried 
on with impunity. 

The result, however, has been briefly 
this: I came over immediately to London 
to consult with my good friend Mr. Sturge, 
and with Sir Bartle Frere, who put me in 
immediate communication with some of 
those large-hearted, generous-minded, and 
enterprising men who, without any imme- 
diate prospect of profit, accepted a pro- 
posal to put on a steamer from Zanzibar 
once a month along the coast as far as 
Kilwa and thence by the Comoros, and the 


_ French settlements of Mayotts and Nossi- 


Cé to Madagascar, coasting along its 
Western shore as far as Majunga, and 
then returning by the same route. The 
first steamer has already made a journey, 
and I have a long account to give of this 
first venture, not merely as a matter of 
trade, but with reference to the result of 
the captain’s observations on the slave- 
trade in the Mozambique Channel, and also 
in the Red Sea, and I can‘certify, from 
the most recent news perhaps that has 
come from that quarter, that our anti- 
cipations are correct, namely, that the 
closing of the slave-market at Zanzibar 
and the placing of a naval squadron at 
that point would only lead to a greater 
development of the trade towards both the 
north and south. At Jeddah, on the Red 
Sea, more particularly, only about four 
weeks ago, a friend of mine was invited 
to go and examine a number of children 
who were brought over from the South. 
These children at Jeddah were being 
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sold at from £20 to £30 a-head. You 
can therefore understand how strong the 
temptation is to Arabs to embark in this 
trade. Later intelligence is to the effect 
that whilst the steamers might have a fair 
trade from Madagascar to Mozambique 
they can meanwhile have no return cargo 
but slaves, and these they will not trans- 
port. 

The practical bearing, however, of what 
I can only allude to to-night is this, that 
we shall not only have lines of mail 
steamers coasting direct from Natal to 
Mozambique, Zanzibar and Aden, and vice 
versa, but also trading steamers running to 
and fro between Madagascar and the various 
ports on the African shore, thus develop- 
ing legitimate commerce and free labour, 
which, combined with Consular super- 
vision, will prove a most efficient agency 
toward the suppression of the slave-trade. 
We know that the people of Madagascar 
are beginning to migrate simply because 
labour is becoming so greatly in demand, 
and slaves are not to be obtained in the 
French settlements. Then, again, with 
regard to the coolie Jabourers in the Mau- 
ritius, in Réunion, and other French settle- 
ments in the East, I may say that it is 
absolutely necessary to prolong this line 
of steamers from Zanzibar as far as Mau- 
ritius, and thence right to Ceylon, thus 
connecting those countries with India, from 
which they derive their food and labour to 
a certain extent, and affording these coolie 
labourers—when their contracts are at an 
end—facilities for returning to their homes, 
because whilst at present we find ships well 
organized to take them away from their 
native country, we never hear of any being 
equipped to take them back again, and thus 
once removed from their country they are 
practically expatriated for ever. 

I may here remark that whilst in dealing 
on these subjects with Foreign Govern- 
ments, we are perfectly justified in levelling 
certain reproaches against their adminis- 
tration, the best way of getting them to 
enter upon a better path is to pat them on 
the ashe. What Portugal has done lately 
in the — of the coolie trade we 
may take I| hope as an earnest of what she 
is disposed to do for the future. That 
Goverment is most anxious to follow the 
example of France, and to be put in direct 
communication with ali its settlements on 
the Mozambique coast. The Government 
of that country expresses itself perfectly 
disposed to put down the slave-trade, but 
alleges that it is powerless to do so, and 
looks to us for help. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks was unanimously ac- 
corded to Mr. Sturge, who had acted as 
Chairman in the absence of Sir Bartle 

Frere during the latter part of the evening. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SPECIAL DONA- 
TIONS ror THE years 1872. anp 1873. 





Bim 
Albright, Arthur, Esq., Birmingham 20 0 
Alexander, The Misses, Reigate... 7 2 
Alexander, Frederic, Esq., Ipswich 1 0 
Alexander, Mrs. F., meatt.t: bf 
Allen, Stafford, Esq., Upper Clapton 14 12 
Allen, William, Esq., Dorking ... 2 2 
Allen, Richard, Esq., Dublin oe BB; OC 
Allen, W. C., Mr., London ery ae 
Allen, M. and L., Misses, Liskeard 0 5 
Alloway, Rev. William, Mandeville, 
Jamaica ... a dea vee  OA8G8 
Alexander, J. B., Esq., Newcastle... 1 0 
Alsop, Robt., Esq., Stoke Newington 3 0 
Anstie, G. W., Esq., Devizes seec a. 
Anonymous (per J. Spence) Deptford 3 0 
Armstrong, L. B., Esq., Madrid ... 5 0 
Ashby, Frederic (the late), Staines 4 4 
Atkinson, W.,.Esq., Warren Point 5 0 
Austin, W. H., Esq., Teignmouth... 2 10 
Backhouse, Edw., Esq., Sunderland 35 0 
Backhouse, James, Esq., York ... 5 0 
Backhouse, Katherine, Mrs., Dar- 
lington ... abe ins os aa’ 
Barclay, Eliza, Mrs., Darlington ... 30 0 
Barclay, Joseph Gurney, Esq., Ley- 
tonstone ... si sie i oe.-@ 
Barclay, Jane Mary, Miss, Leyton- 
stone oni ‘wt sd nn @-, © 
Baker, Joseph, Mr., North Shields 0 10 
Ball, William, Esq., Rydal... . 52 2 


Bassett, Francis, Esq., M.P., Leighton 
Buzzard ... a aie andi 30): 8 
Bassett, John Dollin, Esq., Leighton 
Buzzard ... we a .. 1412 
Bell, The Misses, Alton .. J Ht S28 
Bell, Sheppard, Esq., Alton (2 years) 2 10 
Bevan, R. L. C., Esq., London ... 6 5 
Bewley, Samuel, Esq., Dublin ... 2 
Binns, Henry, Esq., Croydon 1 
Binns Richard, Esq., Ulverstone ... 2 
Binns, T., Esq. (the late), Bristol... 30 
Birmingham Ladies Negroes’ Friend 
Society <8 oil 
Birkbeck, E. L., Esq., Norwich 
Boam, Henry, Mr., Derby... 
Boys, Jacob, Esq., Brighton 
Bottomley, John, Mr., Birmingham 
(2 years) 3 
Bowly, Samuel, Esq., Gloucester ... 
Braithwaite, Charles, Kendal 4 
Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq., London... 1 
Brady, Hannah, Mrs., York , 
Brewin, Robert, Esq., Cirencester 2 
2 
2 
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2 
7 
1 
Brewin, William, Esq., Do. ... 10 
Brewin, Thomas, Esq., Sh ice 28 
Brown, Francis, Esq., Brighton ... 1 
Brown, Phebe, Miss, Luton a 

Brown, Lydia, Mrs., Do.... 

Brown, G. B., Esq., Halifax 5 
Brown, Henry, Esq., Rawden ‘ 
Brown, W. W., Esq., Evesham 
Brown, Isaac, Esq., Kendal 2g 
Bryant, William, Esq., Surbiton ... 12 
Burtt, Jonathan, Mr., York f 2 
Burlingham, Henry, Mr., Evesham 1 
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Burchall, Edward, Mr., Leeds 
Burchett, J. R., Eoq., London bic 
Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, Bart., War- 
lies, Essex ; 

Cadbury, Lucretia, Mrs. m ‘Banbury 
Cadbury, James, Esq., Do. ... 
Cadbury, John, Esq., Birmingham 
Cadbury, B. I1., Esq., Do. ... 
Cash, Sarah Moon, Miss, Dorking 
Cash, Elizbth. Newman, Miss, Do. 
Cash, William, Mr., Croydon 
Camps, Henry, Esq., Bristol 
Cooke, Ieaac, Esq., Liverpool... 
Chalkley, H. G., Mr., Tottenham... 


Cirencester Auxiliary (per T. 
Brewin) . 18 
Charleton, Robert (the late) Bristol 75 
Cooper, Joseph, Esq., Walthamstow 2 
Clark, James, Esq., Street... 1 


Clark, Rev. John, Brown’s oom: 
Jamaica ae 
Clemesha, William, “Mr., Preston .. 
Clemesha, Sarah J., Mrs., De,* »... 
Clegg, Thomas, Esq,, Manchester... 10 
Cropper, John, Esq., Liverpool ... 20 
Cropper, Edward, Esq., Swaysland 50 
Crowley, Frederic, Esq., Alton ... 12 
Crowley, Alfred, Esq., Croydon ... 6 
Curtis, William, Mr., Alton 
Darby, Mrs. R., Stanley Hall 
Dawson, Mr., Exeter i 
Dillwyn, Mrs. 8. A., Bath she 
Dickinson, Rev. W. W., King’s Lynn 
Doncaster, Daniel, Esq., Sheftield... 
Deane, William, Mr., Dorking 
Duckett, Rev. A. (per W. ee 
Hayes, Jamaica ... ds 
Dunlop, John, Fsq., Edinburgh 
Ecroyd, William, Esq., Burnley 
Edwards, Miss, Denmark Hill 
Eliott, John, Mr., Liskeard 
Eliott, Mary, Miss, Do. . bite 
Ellis, Eliza, Miss, near Leicester... 
Evesham Ladies (per J. Pumphrey) 
Falmouth Ladies’ Association (per 
L. Tregelles) _... sa 
Faussett, Rev. J. H., near York ... 2 
Faweus, Margt., Mrs., North Shields 1 
Ferguson, Robert, Esq., near Carlisle 2 
Firth, Joseph, Esq., High Flatts .. 12 
Fisher, Jane, Mrs., ‘Neath . re 
Fitzgerald, John P., Esq. , Woodbridge 7 
Fothergill, Miss, Hensol Castle ... 4 
Mord, John, Mr., York vee 5 
Forster, Rachel(thelate), Tottenham 15 
Forster, Robert and Sisters, Do. 12 
Forster, W. E., Esq., M.P., Bradford 2 
Fowler, Rachel, Mrs., Melksham . . 1 
Fox, Samuel, Eeq., Falmouth ... 2 
Fox, Robert Were, Esq., Do. .. 10 
Fox, Alfred Lloyd, Esq., Do. (3 years) 4 
Fox, J. Hingston, Esq., Birkenhead 2 
Fox, Francis E., Esq., Plymouth .. 5 
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Fox, R. Reynolds, Esq. Do. 10 
Frith, Francis, Esq., Reigate ... 2 
Friend, A, per J. Cooper 100 
Friend, A, per J. Mason... ie 8 
Friend, A, York... % .. 50 
Friend, A., Bath ... we 5 


Fry, Joseph S., Esq., Bristol .., 60 
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Fry, Theodore, Ksq., Darlington ..: 13 11 0 
Fry, Edward, Esq., Highgate wath @ 1? 
Fry, Richard, Esq., Bristol .. 1210 0 
Fry. Lewis, Eq. ss Do. . 25 0 0 
Gibson, George Stacey, Req. “Saffron 

Walden iv ; . 50 0 0 
Gibson, Deborah, Mrs. * " Do.. 50 0 O 
Gibbons, Wm. B,, Ksq., Fatington 1210 0 
Gibbons, Mra. Margaret, Do. ... 12 10 0 
Gingell, James, Mr., Plaistow Sa, eee 
Glyde, Mrs., Exeter ave ie ee @ 
Glaisyer, John H., Mr., Brighton... 110 0 
Gray, William, Mr., Pollockshiels... 3 0 0 
Gray, Joseph, Esq. (per H. Richard- 

son), Newcastle ... 5 0 0 
Gripper, Edward, Mr., Nottingham 10 0 0 
Gripper, Joseph, Mr., Chelmsford... 2 2 0 
Greenwell, Dora, Miss, Clifton .. 015 O 
Gundry, William, Leeds... . 56 0 0 
Hack, Daniel P., Esq., Brighton .. 7 1 O 
Hadfield, G. Esq., M.P., Manchester 2] 0 0 
Hadwen, Ilenry, Esq., Lancaster... 10 0 0 
Hannam, Josiah, Mr., Gillingham... 3 0 0 
Hanbury, Daniel B., Esq., Clapham 

Common ... 10 0 0 
Harris, Theodore, Esq., L. Buzzard 5 0 0 
Harris, Sarah, Miss, Bradford ...16 0 0 
Harrie, Lydia, Miss, Peckhan .... 21 O O 
Harris, Henry, Esq., Bradford ... 2 2 0 
Harris, Hy., Esq. (Exors. of) Do... 1 0 0 
Harris, Alfred, Esq., Bradford .. 2 0 0 
Harvey, Thomas, Esq., Leeds .. D210 0 
Harvey, Charles, Esq., Barnsley 21 1 0 
Harvey, Henry, Esq., Do. ... 30 0 0 

| Haughton, James, Mr., Dublin ... 010 0 
Haynes, Rev. EK. C., Goole ee re ee 
Head, George H., Esq., Carlisle .. 6 5 0 
Hewitson, M. A. and H., Misses, 

Headingley, Leeds ~ . 50 0 0 
Hicks, Charles, Mr., Stanstead ... 1 12 0 
Hill, Sir Rowland, Bart. (per A. 

Hill), Tottenham wee ee ik 
Hill, Arthur, Esq., Tottenham ... 1 0 0 
Hodgkin, John, Esq,, Lewes 210 0 
Holmes, Elizbth. Miss,Calder Bridge, 

Garstang .. 2 0 0 
Holdsworth, é., sq. Heaton, near 

Bolton... , 205008 
Hopkins, H. M.and R. J Misses, Notts. 10 0 0 
Hopkins, Jonathan, Mr., Spalding 0 10 0 
Horniman, John, Esq., Croydon ... 50 0 0 
Hotham, Sarah, Mrs., Leeds 5 0 O 
How, Walter, Mr., Dalston . 010 0 
Hubbert, Rachel, Mrs., Tottenham 2 0 0 
Hunt, Elizabeth, Mrs., Bristol 5.0 (0 
Hunt, Ann, Miss, Do. 2 0 0 
Huntley, Joseph, Esq., Reading 5 0 0 
Husband, William, Mr. .. Barbadocs 010 6 
Hutchinson, Robert, Mr., Exeter... 0 & 0 
Isaac, John C., Mr. ‘Liskeard 010 0 
James, R., Mr., Helston . 110 0 
Jesper, Joseph, Ezq., Preston | ae oe 
Jones, Rev. Thomas, Blackheath ... 1 0 0 
Jones, Mrs. (the late), Baschurch 

Vicarage . 2 2 0 
Joseland, George, Mr. Worcester 1 0 0 
Jowitt, John, Esq., Leeds .. 5 0 0 
Jowitt, E., Miss, Do. 210 0 
Jowitt, E. M., Miss Do. 210 0 
Kemp, Caleb, Esq., Lewes ... 5 0 0 
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Kenway, James, Mr., Neath i ® 
King, Samuel, Mr., Birmingham... 6 
King, James, Esq., Rochdale 50 
Knight, John Messer, Esq., North. 
fleet .- 20 
Krause, Adolf., Mr., _Leiprig aay 
Lamb, Joseph C. (per H . Richard. 
son), Newcastle eis 1 
Lean, William S., Mr., Ackworth .. 1 
Lewis, Samuel, Esq., Sierra Leone 2 
Lester, Mrs. K. L., siete riginnty 
ton 3 
Letchworth, “Thomas, Eeq., " Asplay 
Guise re 2 
Lister, Arthur, Esq., Leytonstone 5 
Lloyd, Samuel, Esq., Birmingham 5 
Lloyd, E. B., Esq., Do. ... 100 
Lloyd, Thomas, Esq.. Warwick ... 20 
Macias, Manuel J., Col., London... 0 
Macfarlane, Rev. J. A. (Church Col- 
lection), Demerara 2 
MacMichael, N., Prof., Dunfermline 2 
Marsh, John, (the late), Mr., Dorking 6 
M artindale, Senhonse, Mr., Sunder- 
land ; : Bis cla 
Martindale, “Mary “Mrs., etd 
Kdge * we 5 
Mason, Sarah, “Mrs., York . i ae 


Matthews, Wm., Mr, Earls Colne 11 
May, Edward Curtis, Esq.Tottenham 2 
Maw, Arthur (per W. Norris), Coal- 
brookdale .. ‘é 
Millard, Edward, Mr., Vienna wee 
Mills, John R., Esq., Tunbridge Wells 
Moor, Rev. Edward, Bealings 
Moilliett, C. E., Mr., Redditch 
Molliett, F. A., Mr. Do. 
Moilliett, C. T., Mr. Do. 
Mordy, John, Mr., Workington... 
Morris, W., Mr. (per W. A. canines 
Barbadoes 0 
Morley, Samuel, Keq. " M.P., Wood 
Street ai . 25 
Mounsey, John, Esq. “9 ‘Sunderland... 6 
Newman, Professor, Weston- -super- 
Mare 10 
Newman, W. i. ,Esq., Southampton. 1 
Newburn, William, Esq. (per E. L. 
Sturge), Wykham Park, Banbury 10 
Nichol, Eliza, Mrs., Huntley Lodge, 


or 
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Edinburgh 20 
Nicholson, ° Mrs. (for the late Miss 
Wigham), Carlisle = 0 


Norton, Caroline, Mrs., Peckham ... 18 
Norton, William, Esq., Reigate we 5 
Norris, William, Mr., Coalbrookdale 0 


Norris, William G., Mr. LS cen, 
Odger, W.C., Mr. (the late), Helston 1 
Orr, Rey. R. T., Preston... 0 
Palmer, George, Ksq., Reading... 27 
Palmer, W. J., Esq. Do. ova oe 
Palmer, Captain, Plymouth a7 


Palk, E. the late, Esq., Southampton 0 
Pease, Henry, Esq., Darlington 25 


Pease, John B., Esq. Do. 26 
Pease, J. W. (Brothers), Esqs. Do.187 
Pease, Mary Anne, Mrs. Do. 50 
Pease, Katherine Gurney, Mra. Do. 25 
Pease, Emma G., and Jane G., 

The Misses Do. 10 


10 
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Pease, Joseph, Esq. (the late), Exors. 


of, Darlington... .. 100 
Pease, Thomas, Esq., Westbury wet. 9 
Pim, Jonathan, Esq., M.P., Dublin 2 
Polynesia, for 20 


Peckover, Algernon, Esq,, Wisbeach 21 
Peckover, William, Esq. Do. 50 
Penny, Robert, Mr., Brighton a 8 
Pumphrey, C. and 8. B., Esqs., Bir- 
mingham .. - 
Philips, John, Mr.,, Tottenham 
Priestman, John and Co., Messrs., 
Bradford . om . 5 
Priestman, J. oshua, Esq,, Thornton. 
Priestman, John, Esq., Bradford 
Priestman, Frederic, Esq. Do. 
Priestman, Edward, Esq. Do. 
Priestman, Joshua, Esq. Do. _... 
Price, Christiana, Miss, Glynvellyn 
Prideaux, M. B., Mrs., Brighton ... 
Proctor, Joseph, Mr., Newcastle ... 
Proctor, John R., Mr., N. Shields... 
Ransom, Edwin, Mr., Bedford 
Ransome, Edwin R.,Mr., Wandsworth 
Ransom, Alfred, Mr., Hitchin a 
Rathbone, William, Esq., M.P., Liver- 
pool «i | 
Rawson, Mrs. ™ " Wineobank Hall stn 
Reckitt, James, Esq., Hessle, Hull... 1 
Renton, Henry, Rev., Kelso ' 
Richardson, James N., Esq., Lissue, 
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Lisburn a 
Richardson, J., Miss, Newcastle eee 
Richardson, Henry, Esq., York ... 2 
Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. II. and A., 

Newcastle am side ee | 
Robinson, Wm., Mr., Liskeard ... 0 
Robson, Isaac, Esq., Huddersfield . 2 
Rowntree, John, Mr., Scarborough... 1 

' Rowntree, William, Mr., Do. a | 
Rowntree, Sarah, Mrs., York 12 
Rowntree, John §., Mr., Do. l 
Rosling, Samuel, Esq:, Reading 5 


| Sargant, T. W., Mr., London 





Rosling. Alfred, Esq., Reigate 
Ryley, T. C., Esq., Wigan :.. 
Salmon, Peter, Mr., Glasgow 
Sanders, William, Esq., Clifton 
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Seebohm, Frederic, Esq., Hitchin... ] 
Sewell, Hannah, Mrs., Rawden 
Silver, Miss, Woodbridge ... 
Southal!, Samuel, Esq., Leeds 
Southall, E. O., Esq., Leominster ... 
Southall, Ann, Mrs., Do. age 
Suarez, Francisco, de P., Esq. (per 
Col. Macias), Lima, Pern 78 
Sutton, William, Mr. Scotby, C arlisle 5 
Scheelcher, Victor, Esq,, Chelsea ... 2 
Sheppard, M. H., Esq., York sna 
Shewell, Joseph, Esq., Colchester... 1 
1 
1 


_— 


Shilston, Wm., Mr. Banbury 

Smithies, T. B., Mr., London 

Smith, G. M., Mrs., Highbury... 5 
Smithson, Joseph, Esq., Halifax ... 10 
Snowdon, Ann, Mrs., Birmingham 1 
Spicer, James, Ksq., J J-P., Woodford 10 
Spence, Jemima, Mrs., ¥ ork ee - 


Stansfield, John S., Mr., Bradford... 2 
Stansfield, Mary, Miss Do «: -0 
Stansfield, John, Mr. Des S208 


i? 2) 
~! 


10 

0 
10 
10 
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Stephenson, Anne, Miss, Heavitree, Veale, James, Mr., St. Austell 210 0 
Exeter... ... 12 0 O | Vipan, Mrs., Biggleswade ... 010 0 
Stephens, Anna, Mrs., Bridport ... 010 0 | Walker, Joseph, Mr., Birstwith ... 010 0 
Stephens, Sylvanus, Mr., Do. ... 8 O O | Wallbridge, Rev. E. A. nee 
Sterry, Jane, Mrs., Brighton . 18 8 0 Chapel), Demerara , 219 2 
Sturge, George, Esq. . Sydenham ... 50 0 0 | Warton, W. H., Esq., Sydenham .. 6 1 0 
Sturge, Walter, Esq., Bristol 5 0 O | Waterhouse, Alfred (the late), Esq., ie 
Swan, Mrs., Edinburgh ... .. 010 0 Reading ... .. 1710 O 
Taylor, A. and E., The Misses, Tot- West, Edward, Esq., ‘Bradford |. 2 0 0 
tenham ... .. 010 6 | Wigham, Eliza, Miss, Edinburgh ... 5 0 0 
Taylor, John, Esq., Peckham + Ll 1 0 | Wilson, Thomas, Esq., 'Thornton-in- 
Thompson, F. J., Esq., Bridgewater 2 0 0 Craven... es eh 
Thomas, Eliza, G. »Mrs, Brislington, Wilkey, J. F., Mr., Exeter .. 10 0 
Bristol ... . 12 10 O | Willis, Dr., London 010 O 
Thwaite, Elizabeth, Mrs., The Hollies, Wilson, John, Mr., Bradford me Te 
Rochdale .. . 25 0 0 | Wilson, H. J. and C. C., Mr. and 
Thompson, Sylvanus, Mr. York... 2 0 0 |  Mrs., Sheffield... 20 9 
Toll, Miss L. “Woodbridge... . 9010 0° Wilson, John E., Esq., Birmingham 1210 0 
Tregelles, Edwin O., Esq., Shotley- Whippley, Charles J., Mr. . 05 0 
bridge... 18 15 0 | Whipple, George, Mr oe 05 0 
Trevelyan, A., Esq., ‘Teinholme, N. B. 10 0 O | Wise, Charles, Esq., London 110 
Trower, Miss, Wellington Square... 1 0 0 | Woods, Adam, Mr., Dublin 0 8 0 
Tuke, James Hack, Esq., Hitchin... 10 0 0 | Wood, ‘William, Mr., York ar hh 
Tuckett, P. D. (the late), Esq. Wheeler, Frederic, Esq. ig Rochester 6 0 0 
Frenchay .. 1 0 | Whitehouse, J. O., Rev., London... 1 0 0 
Tweedy, Eliz. ‘and C., " Misses, Truro 5 0 0 | Whiting, John, Mr., Leeds... 2 0 0 
Veale, William, Mr., ‘St. Austell ... 5 5 O | Wright, Louisa and nee Misses, 
Veale, Richard, Mr., Do. a 8,2 Bristol om a ae 








CASH STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEARS 1871, 1872, anv 1873. 








Dr. Cr. 
INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
To-—~ £s. d. | By— ‘ £ s. d. 
Balance at Bankers, Jan., 1871 705 8 2 | RenttoCity . ; 450 0 0 
Subscriptions ; 848 15 7 | Rates and Taxes ‘ , 117 10 4 
Donations (Special and otherwise) 3,160 7 4 | Repairs to premises 148 8 5 
Rent of Offices let to Tenants . 582 14 4 | Office charges, viz. , Housekeeper, 
Phillips’ Fund ae ea a ae Coals, Gas . ‘ 164 16 0 
Legacies . : : . 400 0 0 | Petty Cash Expenses—Postage, 
Interest on Deposits 78 9 8 Carriage, and Incidentals_. 246 3 9 
. Returned Property-tax 8 15 0 | Grants to individuals and So- 
Balance for Cuban atcgee cieties in Great Britain and 
Fond . k 3 0 0 pees ‘a furtherance of the nnn 
27 0 nti-Slavery cause. 0 
— Paper ‘anes | Paper for Reporters, Station. 
A ery, &e. 7018 9 
/ Printing Reporter, &e. &e., Co- 
pying, &. . ° 344 7 2 
/ | The Phillips’ Fund Repaid . 286 5 0 
Ps Advertisements, alah 
yr Books ° 15119 7 
Public Meetings . ° : 574 8 3 
Salaries : ° ; ‘ 769 16 8 
Deposits ° e , - 2,000 0 0 
Cash in hand £22 13 11 
Less, overdrawn 
in 1872 - 8185 2 1318 9 
Petty Cash balance in hand . 2 0 4 
Balance at reeamae Dec. 31, 
| 422 18 1 
A saneiiaiunens iccicinaeeringasiieetin silhlpsinlamiiiahnas 
6,026 2 1 6,026 2 1 
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